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A Romance of the Revolution, the Reign of Terror, and the 
Days of Napoleon the Great. 
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BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 
Author of “The Gold Fiend,” “The Count of Paris,” “Steel and Gold,” “The Bride of the Carnival,” etc. 
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[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 
CHAMPION. 


THE QUEEN’S 


“My story, sire,” said the marquis, “is briefly 
told. The Bastille, pressed by rebels, has capit- 
ulated !” 

“ Capitulated !” cried the queen. 
arms and munitions, and garrison! 
treason !” 

The king said not a word. 

“ The Swiss held out gallantly,” said the mar- 
quis, “ until the Invalides refused to fire any long- 
eron the mob.” 

“O, my gallant Swiss!” cried the queen. 
“ Yes, they would be cut to pieces rather than 
yield an inch of ground. But how could De 
Launey have been faint-hearted ¢” 

“De Launey, madam,” said the marquis, 
“when all hope was gone, wished to fire the 
magazine, and blow the defenders and the assail- 
ants to atoms !” 

“Would that he had done so!” cried the 
queen. 

“Antoinette!” said Louis, ina tone of re- 
.proach. 

“But where were the French guards, sir?” 
asked the queen. 

“ Inthe ranks of the mob, madam, serving the 
batteries against the royal fortress !” 

“And how many of the canaille—of the mob— 
were there?” asked Marie Antoinette. 

“ Fifty thousand, at least, madam—in arms,” 
answered the marquis. 

“Ah!” said the king, roused from his lethargy, 
and with something of surprise in his mild eyes ; 
“then it was a revolt ?” 

“Sire,” said Armand, advancing, “it was a 
REVOLUTION !” 

The word fell like a thunder-bolt. The king 
shrank back in his chair, and covered his face 
with his hands—the marquis darted an angry 
glance at his younger brother, and the queen 
sought to wither him with a look, for daring to 
express such sentiments unasked. Armand, 
himself, was not proof against that royal glance 
of indignation, and shrank back, blushing at the 
temerity into which his excitement had betrayed 
him. 

Louis roused himself, and glanced from one 
to the other of the group with an air of irreso- 
lution and distress. 

“ What is to be done?” he asked. 

“ Take the counsel of a gallant soldier, sire,” 
said the queen. “Paris is in the midst of a re- 
volt, or @ revolution, as this young gentleman 
will have it,” she added, scornfully. ‘Let the 
marquis tell us what he would do in this 
emergency.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Louis, quickly ; 
marquis, what is to be done ?” 


“ With its 
This is 


“speak, 


“Sire,” said the marquis, “ Paris has revolt- 
ed, it is true. But, thank Heaven! your majes- 
ty is not at the mercy of the mob. If your sub- 
jects of the capital are false, the hearts of the 
noblesse are still true to the altar and the throne. 
They ask no better fortune than to shed their 
blood in the defence of both. You have the nu- 
cleus of a splendid army here at Versailles—in 
a few hours you can concentrate forty thousand 
men devoted to your person and your cause— 
ay, and men trained to arms and with all the 
appliances of war. March them on the city and 
sweep this traitorous rabble from the face of the 
earth. Speak but the word, and in forty-eight 
hours the royal lilies shall float in triumph over 
the towers of Paris.” 

“ But I cannot make up my mind to slaughter 
the poor people,” said the king—“ they love me.” 

“Love you!” exclaimed the queen. “Sire! 
what infatuation! They love you, and yet march 
against your fortresses and troops! Speak— 
marquis—what has become of the gallant De 
Launey *” 

“Do not ask me, madam,” 
with a shudder. 

The queen turned pale as she noted the agita- 
tion of the soldier, but pressing her hand on her 
heart, as if to quell her emotions, she bade him 
reply to her question. 


said the marquis, 





“De Launey, madam, is no more,” said the 
marquis, gloomily. ‘ His life was promised him, 
but he fell a victim to the ferocity of the rabble 
on whose attachment his majesty appears to 
rely. Dragged from his protectors, he fell, cov- 
ered with wounds—and—but do not ask me to 
tell more.” 

“Yes, speak the whole truth,” said the queen, 
imperatively. 

“Then, madam, his head, severed from his 
bleeding body, was paraded, a ghastly trophy, 
on the end of a pike.” 

“ Does your majesty ask more?” cried the 
queen, with flashing eyes—“ to arms! to arms!” 

Tears which he could not suppress, stood in 
the eyes of the unhappy monarch. After a mo- 
ment’s painful silence, he turned to the chevalier. 

“This young man has not spoken,” said he. 
“There is an air of sincerity and intelligence 
about him, that pleases me. Speak, chevalier, 
what think you of your brother’s plan ?” 

“I disapprove of it entirely,” said Armand, 
who had been burning for an opportunity to be 
heard. ‘My brother knows less of the people of 
Paris than I do. A younger son, I have been 
thrown more among them than he has. And I 
affirm, upon my own knowledge, that the people 
of Paris do love your majesty. They attribute 
their sufferings and wrongs to your majesty’s 
unfaithful servants, and not to the ill will of their 
king. The people of France are patient and 
long-suffering, but they cannot endure forever. 
For generation after generation, they have gone 
on from bad to worse. Ground down by taxes, 
they have bowed beneath their burthens. When 
the officers of the law have driven off their cattle, 
have deprived them of their means of tillage, be- 
cause their harvésts were insufficient to pay the 
impost, they have said, ‘Ah, if the king only 
knew this.’ Their king! they have placed him 
next to their God in their hearts. They love you, 
sire, still—they pray for you—they hope, they 
trust in you. They hold you in their heart of 
hearts. Ah, sire! listen not to those who would 
counsel you to visit them in their misery and 
their despair with fire and sword. Go among 
them—listen to the story of their wrongs. Be to 
them a friend—a father. Your presence is need- 
ed at Paris—not at the head of an army—not 
with bristling bayonets and drawn sabres around 
you, but alone- ded—your life-guard is 
the heart of the nation !” 

“Do not listen to such counsel, sire,”’ said the 
queen, before Louis could reply. “This boy 
would push youto yourruin. How dare you, 
sir, counsel his majesty to trust himself in that 
Maelstrom of fiery passions, knowing the events 
of this day? Whence came you that you give 
such counsel? ‘Tell the king that.” 

“Alas, sire!’ said Armand, ‘1 know too well 
the wrongs of the people—for I was one of the 
prisoners of the Bastille.” 

“Of the Bastille!” 
monarch. 

“Ay, sire! Why or wherefore I was inear- 
cerated, I know not—but a lettre de cachet con- 
signed me to the dungeon, as it has done many 
a better man before me.” 

“] know something of that matter, sire,” said 
the queen, “for it was I that issued that man- 
date, at the request of the Dachess de Preville.” 

“Of my own mother!” exclaimed Armand, 
aghast. 

“You were accused of conspiring against the 
peace of the realm,” said the queen, sternly. 

“The charge was unfounded, madam,” replied 
the young man. “ The utmost I have done was 
to sympathize with the sufferings of the people. 
I never counselled or aroused resistance. But 
here I stand—at the mercy of my sovereign. I 
sought not to avail myself of the freedom afford- 
ed me, by the fall of the Bastille. And now let 
your majesties order my re-arrest, and I abide 
the royal judgment.” 

“No,” said Louis, nobly. ‘The sentiments 
you have uttered, your air and manner, exonerate 
you fully in my eyes. You are free to go whith- 
er you list. But if you are willing to serve me, 
I will this moment give you a commission in 
your brother’s regiment.” 








echoed the startled 





Armand bowed low, and expressed his thanks. 
“But,” said he, “I think I can serve your ma- 
jesty better by exerting what influence I possess 
among the people. Let me go among them and 
assure them of your majesty’s good will. Let 
me tell the electors that your majesty will visit 
Paris, hear their complaints, and aid them in 
their struggle against poverty and oppression. 
Believe, me, sire, words of love, like oil upon 
the waters, will quell this tempest—while an 
armed demonstration will rouse the citizens to 
fury—and the very pavements of the streets, and 
the tiles of the roofs will furnish arms against 
your troops. Throw yourself into the revolu- 
tion, and you can control it; oppose it, and you 
are lost.” 

“ Give him no encouragement, sire,” said the 
queen, with flashing eyes. ‘Make no treaty 
with rebels. Descendant of St. Louis, trust to 
the keen swords and brave hearts of your loyal 
subjects. Listen to no counsels that would 
lower your dignity an iota.” 

The king make a deprecatory gesture with his 
hand, then, turning to the chevalier, he said : 

“ Go, young man—tell my good, but misguid- 
ed people of Paris, that their king loves them— 
that their sufferings afflict his heart, and that he 
will do all in his power to alleviate them.” 

“Bid me, sire,” said the chevalier, ‘ tell them 
also that you will soon be among them—that the 
father of his people will not longer keep aloof 
from them.” 

“T will think of that,” said the king, irresolute- 
ly. ‘I will think of it.” 

“Heaven grant that you will decide to visit 
Paris!” said the young man. ° 

He stooped, kneeled before the king, raised his 
hand respectfully to his lips, and then withdrew. 

“Thave acted for the best, Antoinette,” said 
Louis, apologetically, to the queen. 

Marie Antoinette vouchsafed no reply. An 
awkward pause was interrupted by the announce- 
ment of the Count de Clermont. 

An aged man, with a venerable and handsome 
countenance, was ushered into the presence of 
their majesties. He met with a cordial welcome. 

“Tcome, sire,” said the old nobleman, “to 
offer you my services.” 

“ You are welcome,” said Louis. ‘ We have 
not seen you at court for many years.” 

“No, sire,” replied the count. ‘‘ Years and 
infirmities and secret sorrows have kept me 
away from scenes of festivity and rejoicing. But 
at this hour, when clouds are gathering over 
head, it becomes all true friends of the throne to 
rally round it. And thus, though I trust that a 
pacific policy will prevail in your councils, I 
have come to offer you my sword, if you need 
the arm of an old soldier of the crown.” 

“We thank you,” said the king, ‘‘ but trust 
that we shall not have occasion for your ser- 
vices. I trust that peace will soon be restored 
to yourunhappy city. In the meantime, as you 
are old and feeble, perhaps you had better await 
the result of events here, than in that vortex of 
revolt. Versailles is yet a secure refuge for the 
faithful servants of the crown. I shall need your 
counsel if not your sword. If forced to fight, 
there are youthful arms enough to spare us the 
gray heads for counsel. Adieu, and remember 
that you are the guest of Louis.” 

He extended his hand to the salute of the old 
nobleman, who retired from his presence. Then, 
taking the hand of the queen, Louis saluted the 
Marquis de Preville gracefully and left the room. 
As their majesties were passing out, the queen 
made a private signal to the marquis to remain. 

The latter, left alone, paced the apartment with 
long strides. His heart beat high within his 
breast. He spurned the idea of a pacific solu- 
tion to the public troubles. His courage rose at 
the prospect of battle, as the trained war horse 
exults in the clangor of the trumpet sounding 
the charge. Then, too, the marked preference 
and confidence of the queen, to whose party he 
belonged, inflamed his personal hopes and ambi- 
tiom. He awaited impatiently the return of Marie 
Antoinette. 

In afew moments the door by which she had 
disappeared re-opened, and, closing it behind her 
she advanced to the young soldier. 

“The king is itresolute,” said she; “but I 
will inspire bim with courage and decision. He 
must not go to Paris except at the head of an 
army, to chastise those rebels.” 

“Ah!” cried the marquis with sparkling eye, 
“if we had only your majesty to lead as.” 

The queen smiled. 

“At least, my counsels may guide you,” she 
said. “ You have read that women rule every- 
thing, because they rule those who govern every- 
thing? My heart will never fail before the 


“Let me see that loyal sword,” said the queen. 
“Nay, fear not that the daughter of Maria The- 
resa hesitates to look on a naked sword.” 

The marquis drew his sword from the scab- 
bard, and holding it by the blade, presented the 
hilt to her majesty. 

“Tt has no sword knot,” said sho. “Steyr a 
moment.” And unfastening a white satin rib- 
bon, embroidered with gold sprigs from her neck, 
she tied it with her own fair hands to the grip of 
the sword. 

“Now, take the weapon,” said she. ‘ God 
grant that our misguided people listen to reason, 
but if they provoke the arbitrament of the sword, 
their blood be on their heads !” 

The marquis received his sword, decorated by 
the hands of the queen, and said: “ This weapon 
is now sacred in my eyes, and I swear thet I 
will never draw ina meaner quarrel than the 
defence of the altar and the throne.” 

Returning the weapon to its scabbard, he kneel- 
ed down, reverentially kissed the fair hand of 
the queen, and then retired, her most devoted 
partizan. 

“Go—gallant de Preville,’ murmured the 
queen. “ Would that all our subjects were as 
faithful as thou art!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONVENT OF ST. ELOIRE. 


Tuar night the chevalier Armand passed at 
Versailles, but the next morning carly, he was 
on the road to Paris, and went directly to the 
city hall, where he was well-known, and where 
the electors were in session. The general wish 
in Paris was for the presence of the king ; and 
Armand was enabled to hold out hopes of its 
being gratified. To the electors and the people, 
he enlarged on the sympathies and good inten- 
tions of the king, supp ig, from id 
ations of policy and respect, the angry counsels 
which the queen had permitted to escape her lips, 
in a moment of excitement. 

In the course of the morning, information hav- 
ing been brought to the electors that a quantity 
of arms was concealed in the convent of St. 
Eloire, Armand, who was involved, almost in 
spite of himself, in the revolutionary movement, 
was appointed one of a committee, to proceed to 
the establishment, and demand of the superior 
a surrender of the weapons. 





This movement soon became known—for it 
was impossible to keep anything private, and the 
committee, which, comprised, among others, 
Villiers and Rochefort, members of the Secret 
Order, were escorted on their mission by large 

bers of the populace, many of them armed 
with muskets and pikes. 





, people without have not tasted food for twenty- 


“To seek for the arms and powder de posited 
in the vaults beneath the chapel of St. Bloire.’’ 

“A strange place to look for arms, sir,” re- 
plied the abbess, with a smile. “The abode of 
religion—the refuge of a few poor women.” 

“The fitter place for concealment,” replied 
Armand. 

“And what if I had arms?” said the abbess. 
“What if the servants of the king had com- 
manded me to receive and to guard them ?” 
“Then, madam, you would have to give them 
up.” 

“Not without an order from the king ?” 

“The king does not rule in Paris to day,” 
said Armand. 

“Who then ?” 

“ The people.” 

The abbess smiled incredulously. 

“O, do not smile, madam,” said Armand. 
*“ The nation now is a power to be feared. Yes- 
terday the people were without arms. They 
went to the Hotel des Invalides and took them, 
in spite of Governor Sombreuil. Yesterday the 
Bastille menaced the people, and the people took 
the Bastille. Think you that if they braved the 
cannon of the Invalides, and the cannon of the 
Bastille, they will hesitate to ransack the de- 
fenceless convent of St. Eloire ?”” 

“Sir,” said the abbess, “in the early days of 
the church, Christian women, delicately nurtured, 
did not fear, in defence of the faith entrusted to 
their keeping, to confront the wild beasts of the 
Roman amphitheatre. The daughters of France 
are no less heroic in our day. And I shall know 
how to confront the raging multitude and en- 
dure their worst, sooner than betray my trust.” 

“But your religion does not counsel you an 
unavailing resistanee,;” replied Armand. “ Those 
furious spirits without cannot be controlled long. 
I pray you, therefore, to let me discharge my 
duty. It is useless to prevaricate. We know 
that there aze weapons here. Tell me where 
they are hidden?” 

“The utmost I can do is to permit you to 
search,” replied the abbess. “But you must 
not ask me to aid you. Only promise me that 
you will respect the cells of the sisterhood.” 

“Where is the chapel?” asked Armand. 

“At the extremity of this corridor.” 

“| will visit it then,” said Armand. “In the 
meantime, let me tell you that many of the poor 


four hours. If you have provisions to offer them 
they will be most gratefully received.” 

“The convent of St. Eloire,” replied the ab- 
bess, “is poorer than it was of old—but it was 
never without the means of relieving the hungry. 
I will cause bread and wine to be given to the 
poor people.” 





The convent was a building of great antiquity, 
situated in a narrow street, the houses on both 
sides of which were so lofty, that their shadows 
made a twilight at noonday. The high walls | 
reverberated the roar of drums beaten by lusty, | 
unwashed hands at the head of the column, and 
the footfalls of a thousand feet. 

Armand knocked at the portal. 

“Who is there?” asked a trembling female 
voice, from within. 

“A committee from the Hotel de Ville secks 
admission to the convent,” replied Armand. 

“ By what authority ?” 

“In the name of the nation.” 

“Do they refuse us admittance?” shouted a 
voice fromthe crowd. ‘“ Batter down the doors, | 
then!” 

“Patience, friends,” said Armand, to the 
crowd. ‘This building is tenanted only by 
women.” 

At last a wicket in the great door was opened, 
and a veiled female appeared at it. 
lady abbess. 





It was the | 


“Sir,” said she to Armand, “you appear to | ‘‘ 


bea gentleman. If you will enter ='one and | 
communicate your business to me, I will unbar | 
the door.” 

“My friends,” said Armand, to the people 
“is it your pleasure that I shall confer a few | 
moments with the superior alone *”” 

“Ay—ay!”’ was the thundering 


| and her influence might have estrayed even your 


, | Of terror; 


Armand bowed, and passing along the stone- 
flagged corridor, entered the large and dimly- 
lighted chapel. It appeared deserted, and his 
footsteps echoed strangely as he approached the 
altar. But arrived at that spot he paused, for 
he had intruded on the privacy of a female, 
kneeling at her devotions. She seemed not to 
have heard him until he stood almost over her, 
for she started up suddenly, with an exclamation 
of alarm, and turning, displayed to his astonished 
eyes the features of Julie Fontange. 

“Julie!” he exclaimed. 

“Armand !’”” 

“T little thought this pleasure was in store for 
me,” said the young man. “TI could learn noth- 
ing of your fate. I thought you had left France 
with my mother?” 

“Would that I had!” said Julie, 
tone. 

“And yet, on the whole, I am glad,” 
mand. 


in a low 


said Ar- 
“For my mother, alas! loves me not, 


heart from me.” 

“Do not—pray do not, Armand,” said Julie, 
say or think anything against your mother.” 
“1 am forced to think it, Julie. It was through 
her means that I was sent to the Bastille.” 

“ No—no—Armand !” cried Jalie, with « look 
“unsay that—let me not think it was 
your mother sent you there.” 

“T have proof of it.” 





Pr 


‘But don’t keep us waiting long.” 

«1 will use the utmost possible despatch,” re 
plied Armand. “But you will be patient till I 
return ?” 

“Ay—ay !” shouted the crowd. 

The door was then cautiously unbarred, and 
Armand was almitted to a conference with the 
superior, a lady-like personage of middle-age. 

“Do not be alarmed, madam,” said Armand, 
saluting her with respect. “I come on official 
business which will soon be satisfactorily des- 





stormiest aspect of revolt. And tell your brother 
soldiers, that their swords shall not rust with my | 
will.” 

“« Their swords and hearts are at your service, 
madam,” said the marquis, laying his hand on | 
his sword. ; 


patched, I trust.” 

“You come in the name of the king, ! sup- 
pose?’ caid the abbess. 

“Ne, madam. I come in the name of the 
people—the victors of the Bastille.” 

“And for what purpose ?” 





“Del ! deception, believe me.” 

“Impossible. The queem herself told me so?’ 

Julie uttered « low moan, and pressed her hand 
to her forehead. 

“ This is too dreadfal,” she murmured. “And 
to save you, I— but how is it that you are at 
liberty * Did your mother relent ”’ 

“No—her decisions are irrevocable. It was 
the armed people of Paris that opened ihe gates of 
my prison. Bat no matter—my sufferings were 
brief—I am at liberty, and I am with you once 
again ” 

“‘ Never mind me, Armand,” said Julie, sadly 
“ Spesk only of yourself. “ What is the mean- 
ing of that searf with three colors that crosses 
yoar breast *”’ 

“They are the colors of the nation, Julie— 
colors henceforth to be identified with the glory 
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and triumph of Right. But why will you force | 
me to speak of public affairs? Let us give one | 


moment to dearerthemes. This place is not too 
sacred to hear the utterance of vows as pure as 
ours.” 

And Armand sought to take the young girl’s 
hand. But she drew it back with a shudder. 

“No, no,” said she, wildly and hurriedly. 
“We must forget all the past. We were chil- 
dren—we wandered in a happy dream—we are 
awake—the vision is gone—that is all—that is 
all.” 

“Tt is you who are dreaming, now, Julie. 
What strange ideas have taken possession of 
you? Not two days have passed since we ex- 
changed our vows.” 

“ We were not our own masters, Armand.” 

“Julie, you torture me cruelly,” said the 
chevalier. ‘‘My mother has left France—you are 
alone—I am your only protector, and yet you 
shrink from me as if I were an enemy. What 
is the meaning of this ?” 

“Leave me—leave me,” said Julie, faintly. 
“Ah, if you knew how cruelly you torture me, 
you would go, without waiting to be entreated.” 

“Go! no, never will I forsake you—poor 
child. When the world around us was bright 
and peaceful, I was yours, and now amidst the 
storm of revolution, I am still your own.” 

“Pray go, Armand.” 

“You have ceased to love me!” 

Julie turned her eyes, overflowing with tears 
upon her lover. There was so much of pas- 
sionate tenderness mixed with despair in her 
expression, that while it checked his doubts, it 
bewildered and confused him. 

“There is a dreadful mystery here,” he said. 

“Farewell, Armand,’ said Julic, extending 
her hand, which was white and cold as marble. 
“Farewell—forget me—or no! do not forget 
me—but pray for me, as you would pray fora 
departed friend.” 

“You know not what you say, Julie,” said 
Armand, more and more perplexed. ‘Let me 
send for a priest, and let us here and at once 
unite our fortunes.” 

“No priest would unite us, Armand,” said 
Julie, sorrowfully. 

“You are mistaken, Julie; under these cir- 
cumstances and in these troubled times, the con- 
sent of parents and family would be dispensed 
with.” 

“No priest would unite us,” repeated Julie, 
in the same sorrowful tone as before. 

“ Wherefore ?” 

‘‘ Heaven itself would forbid the union.” 

A sudden light broke in upon Armand. He 
grasped Julie’s arm, and said : 

“Forgetful of your love, you have listened to 
the suggestions of these women by whom you 
are surrounded. You have taken the veil—you 
are the bride of Heaven—hence you cannot be 
mine.” 

Julie shook her head. 

“These ladies,” said she, “are good and kind, 
they seek not to make proselytes.”” 

“Then in the name of Heaven, why cannot 
you be mine?” cried Armand. “Is it—can it 
be that you love another ?” 

“Noother, Armand. But—” she faltered. 

“‘ Speak, I entreat you.” 

“O,!” cried the poor girl, “I cannot tell you 
all—but this—which is indeed too much. I love 
you only—but J am the wife of another !” 


Armand staggered back as if struck by a shot, 
and put his hand to his forehead. The pave- 
ment seemed to reel beneath his tread—the walls 
of the chapel whirled about him in a giddy dance, 
he lost his consciousness, and sank fainting on 
the marble floor. 

When he recovered his senses, Julie was gone, 
but he was not alone. The populace, impatient 
of waiting, had forced the other members of the 
committee to lead them into the subterranean 
vaults of the convent. There, in the crypt, they 
had found the hidden arms and ammunition of 
which they were in search, and by a staircase 
which led to the first floor, they now poured into 
the chapel tumultuously, brandishing their mus- 
kets and shouting over their success. 

Some of the foremost raised Armand in their 
arms and bore him into the air, but he revived 
so slowly that he had hardly gained his senses 
before the triumphal procession was entering the 
gateway of the Hotel de Ville. Then indeed he 
realized the locality, and with it flashed back 
upon his mind the blighting memory of his loss. 
Julie married to another! It was the death- 
knell of his hopes. Welcome, the wild storm 
of revolution! Welcome, civil war, if it must 
be! Dreams of peace had vanished with the 
radiant image that had smiled upon his early 
manhood. The idol was broken on the altar. 
When would the brightness of the past revive ? 
A secret voice whispered in his ear—never- 
MORE! 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ORGY OF THE LIFE-GUARDS AT VER- 
SAILLES. THE MARCH TO PARIS. 


Wuite one of the brothers, in whose fortunes 
we have sought to interest our readers, threw 
himself into the popular ranks, seeking in the ex- 
citement of the revolution, to deaden the pangs 
of his heart-sorrow, the other, estranged from 
the people, was a leading spirit in the brilliant 
circle of Versailles, that yet rallied round the 
queen, fanatics in their loyalty and in their hatred 
of the popular cause. 

On a memorable night the marquis received an 
invitation to the royal banquet given to the 
gardes du corps, the body guards, the officers of 
the regiment of Flanders and some others of the 
military. On this occasion, the magnificent 
theatre of the royal palace was turned into a 
banquet hall. Garlands of flowers festooned on 
the fronts of the boxes, a profusion of lights 
from a hundred glittering chandeliers, set the vast 
area ina blaze. The air was perfumed with the 
choicest exotic plants—a magnificent band per- 
formed the most enchanting music, and the long 
tables groaned with every luxury. Lovely wo- 
men from the boxes and the balconies, showered 
their smiles on the young soldiers who lined the 
long tables, brilliant in their uniforms and courtly 





in their bearing. The theatre had not been used | Lafayette was pressed, not only by the Na- 


for such a purpose since the visit of the emperor, 
Joseph II. 

Music, beauty, youth, flowers—ah! what a 
combination! In right royal profusion did the 
courses follow each other. In right royal profa- 
sion were the wines poured out from silver fla- 
gons into crystal cups by a crowd of servants in 
the liveries of Louis. Let the wine flow and the 
music ring! Versailles feasts, while Paris is 
starving. At three leagues distance—nay, at the 
very palace gates—are women and children fam- 
ishing. The plaintive moan of misery can never 
penetrate these gilded halls. The Marquis de 
Preville rises, glass in hand. 

“To the king! Bumpers! Up, gentlemen, 
one and all.” 

A thousand men are on their feet. Goblets 
are clashed together. The bugles sound—the 
drums roll—shouts rend the air. 

“The queen!” 

Wilder the enthusiasm of the officers and sol- 
diers—louder the blare of the trumpet and 
the roll of the drum. 

“The dauphin !” shouts de Preville. 


The air is rent with shouts in honor of the 
heir of France. And now the large doors at the 
entrance of the auditorium are thrown wide open, 
and the king and queen appear. It needed only 
this to raise thie enthusiasm of the military to its 
height. The king had just returned from the 
chase, of which he was passionately fond, and 
was booted and spurred. His countenance, 
flushed with exercise, was more than usually 
animated, and as he glanced upon the gallant 
array of loyal gentlemen before him, his eyes lit 
up with pride and exultation. Never before had 
he looked so kingly. The queen, too, flushed 
and excited, seemed to have regained that daz- 
zling beauty which distinguished her when she 
first rose like a “ bright particular star” on the 
horizon of Versailles. In her arms she bore her 
child, and this circumstance touched the hearts 
that were already intoxicated by her smiles. ‘he 
king and queen made the tour of the tables, of- 
ten pausing to say a word to the officers and 
even to young men who had never been presented 
to them. 

When standing beside the Marquis de Preville, 
the queen raised a glass of wine from the table 
and, touching it to her lips, passed it to the king. 

“Gentlemen,” said Louis, “I drink to the 
gardes du corps !”” 

A rapturous shout of applause burst from the 
ranks of the so'diery. Marie Antoinette glanced 
at the king. On his breast was pinned a tri- 
color cockade. 

“This is no place,” said she, “to wear that 
emblem of revolt.” 

And she plucked it from his breast and threw 
it on the floor. Wild shouts greeted this un- 
wise—this rash and fatal act. Ere the applause 
had subsided, their majesties left the theatre. 

“ This glass,” said de Preville, raising the wine- 
cup in his right hand, “from which the king and 
queen have drunk, shall never be profaned by 
meaner lips ;” and throwing it over his head as 
he spoke, the crystal vessel was dashed to pieces. 

The band now struck up the touching air— 
“O, Richard, O, my king! the world forsakes 
thee.” De Preville silenced the players with a 
wave of his hand. 

“ We, at least, gentlemen,” said-he, “do not 
forsake the throne. Let who will wear the tri- 
colored cockade, I mount the colors of the 
queen ;” and tearing the tricolor from his hat he 
replaced it with the black cockade of Austria. 


| 


tional Guard, but by bands of ferocious men 
from the terrible faubourgs of St. Antoine and 
St. Marceau. 


| 


They would listen to no argu- | 


ment, but by significant gestures, pointing to the | 


lantern, threatened to hang the leader of the peo- 
ple. Some of them even levelled their muskets 
at his head. 


door of the Hotel de Ville, and dismounting 
from his horse, sought to enter and hold a con- 
ference with the municipal authorities. But his 
passage was barred by one of his own grenadiers. 


precation, “ you shall stay with us.” 

Lafayette remounted. An order from the au- 
thorities was placed in his hand. He hastily 
glanced over it, and said, with regret : 

“ Well, then, since it cannot be helped—to 
Versailles.” 

“ Versailles, Versailles!” was repeated joy- 
fully from rank to rank. 

“We will revenge the insult to the national 
cockade,” said Gerard Lorraine, who was among 
the people, with his friends Villiers and Roche- 
fort. ig 

Fifteen thousand men of the National Guard, 
with as many more of the people, led by La- 
fayette on his white horse, took up the line of 
march for Versailles. A chill October rain was 
falling, but tens of thousands were collected on 
the line and cheered the troops on their passage. 

Meanwhile, the king had assembled his coun- 
cil—but nothing was decided: The minister of 
Paris proposed that the queen should go to 
Rambouillet, and the king remain to fight, if 
necessary. Necker wanted the king to go to 
Paris, confide himself to the people and accept 
the revolution—the same advice given by Ar- 
mand de Preville. 

The queen wished to fly, but not alone. She 
wished the king with her that she might raise, in 
his name, the standard of civil war. The king 
was undecided, but finally the carriages were or- 
dered for flight. A skirmish had taken place 
between the Royal Guards and some of the peo- 
ple, and the National Guards had taken part with 
the latter. The carriages ordered by the queen 
were not allowed to depart, and the king, pressed 
by many sources of anxiety, finally authorized 
the president of the National Assembly to an- 
nounce his unqualified acceptance of the popular 
constitution which they had reported, and his ad- 
hesion to the famous Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. But these concessions were made too 
late, and at too troubled an hour to produce any 
effect. The Assembly, which had been invaded 
by the women of Paris, finally adjourned, late at 
night, the members seeking their homes, large 
numbers of the population from Paris, chiefly 
women, remaining in possession of the hall. 

Lafayette, before entering Versailles, made his 
command renew their oath of fidelity to the king 
and the law. He was resolved to protect the 

royal family. As soon as he announced his ar- 
rival, the king sent word that he would see him 
with pleasure. 

As he was passing to the royal presence, a 
courtier remarked : 

“ There goes Cromwell.” 

The reply of Lafayette, who overheard him, is 
historical. 

“Sir,” said the republican general, “ Crom- 
well would not have entered alone.” 

At two o’clock in the morning the Life Guards 
were dismissed to their quarters. Lafayette, af- 
ter assuring himself that all was quiet, worn out 
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Many of the officers followed his example—the 
black cockade having been liberally distributed 
among them. Those who did not assume the 
Austrian colors took off their tricolored cockades 
and replaced them with the white lining outward. 

And now the wine circulated fast and furious- 
ly, for the ladies who had thus far graced the 
banquet had retired, and the soldiers were left to 
themselves. Deep drank the revellers—the mu- 
sic all the while playing the most exciting martial 
airs. At last the “March of the Hulans” 
rang out through the hall, and then the trum- 
pets sounded a fierce charge. The mad revellers 
sprang to their feet and fought an imaginary foe. 
They scaled the boxes, as if mounting to the as- 
sault of a walled city. From the lobbies they 
rushed in Bacchanalian disarray to the Court of 
Marble. Here they stormed the great balcony 
and the inner posts, as if actually engaged with 
an enemy, and mad shouts of victory rent the 
midnight air. Almost till morning dawn the 
palace rang with the frenzied shouts of the life- 
guards and their allies. 

But the next day saw a stranger spectacle yet. 
Thousands of the women of Paris, with a small 
proportion of men, led by a strange figure in 
black—Stanislas Maillard—marched to Ver- 
sailles. The king was absent, hunting in the woods 
of Meudon. While they sent for him the drum 
beat to arms. The life-guards, bewildered from 
their orgy, sprang into their saddles and mus- 
tered in the Place d’Armes. The Flanders regi 
ment, the dragoons and the Swiss Guards were 
ordered out. The National Guard of Versailles 
also appeared on parade. 

The women went first to the assembly, and 
then sent a deputation to the king. Their cry 
was for bread. The king gave them a written 
order to send for breadstuffs and abolishing all 

b for provisioning Paris. Meantime, the 
news from Paris was exciting. In the morning 
a vast multitude had filled the Hotel de Ville. 
Lafayette found in the Place de la Greve the Na- 
tional Guard assembled. From rank to rank 
the word went that they must march to Ver- 
sailles. Mounted on his white horse, the hero of 
two worlds addressed the multitude and essayed 
to calm their perturbed spirits. 

“ General,” said the giant Thuriot, who was 
found in every assembly of the populace, ‘“‘ the 
people want bread. Their sufferings have reach- 
ed a crisis. The ittee of subsi have 
either deceived you or are themselves deceived. 
This state of things cannot last—there is only 
one thing to be done—we must go to head quar- 
ters—to Versailles. They say the king is an 
imbecile—then we will place the crown on the 
head of the dauphin—name a committee of re- 
gency, and all will go well.” 








pletely by twenty hours’ active and anxious 
service, retired to a hotel, threw himself upon a 
bed and fell instantly asleep. 

But all was not quiet. Among the sleepless 
multitude from Paris that prowled about the 
gates of the palace, there were too many ripe for 
pillage and carnage. Atsix o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they forced or scaled the gates. While one 
column attacked the barracks of the body guard, 
another rushed into the palace and filled the pas- 
sages leading to the royal apartments. Two of 
the body guard were cut tgxieces at their posts 
in endeavoring to keep the rebels back. The 
queen fled, and her pursuers, reaching the apart- 
ment she had just left, pierced her bed with their 
bayonets and sabres. Marie Antoinette and the 
king, with their children, met together in terror, 
while shots and oaths were ringing through the 
palace. After a while the tumult subsided, for 
the French and National Guards had succeeded 
in repelling the invaders. 

But in the courtyard a scene of horror was 
enacted. Then first appeared upon the scene the 
“man with the long beard,” one of the most 
grisly spectres of the revolution. A painter’s 
model, on this day he was dressed as'a Roman 
slave. He had dragged the bodies of the two 
gardes du corps killed in the defence of the queen, 
into the courtyard, and with an axe severed 
their heads from their bodies. These ghastly 
trophies, mounted upon pikes, were paraded in 
sanguinary triumph through the streets of Ver- 
sailles. Lafayette, roused from his slumbers, 
sprang on his horse, rode furiously to the palace, 
and then dismounting, sought the presence of 
the royal family. The king’s aunt, Madame 
Adelaide, threw her arms about his neck. 

“You have saved us !” she exclaimed, to the 
friend of Washington. 

“ Gengral,” said the king, ‘‘ what am I todo?” 

“ Shot yourself to the people, sire,’”’ said La- 
fayette. 

“Do you counsel your king to expose his life, 
sir!” said the queen, who was no friend of the 
republican general. 

‘No, madame, but to save it,” was the reply. 

Louis did not h He stepped out on 
the balcony. 

“‘ Long live the king !”” shouted the multitude 
without. 

“False dogs!’ muttered the Marquis de Pre- 
ville, who, with his drawn sword in his hand, 
stood near the queen; “there is no loyalty in 
them.” 

“You do not understand the people, sir,” 
said Lafayette, severely. 

‘‘ When I see them mutilating the bodies of 








do understand them,” retorted the marquis. 


Perplexed and foiled, Lafayette rode to the | 


the mass,”’ rejoined Lafayette. 


| 


“ A few miscreants are not representatives of 





And now the multitade without, shouted : 

“To Paris! To Paris! The kingin Paris!” 

It was the populace that shouted. The troops 
took up the cry, and the welkin rang with it. 
The king stepped back into the apartment.— 
Another cry was now heard from withous: 

“The queen! The queen!” 

Louis turned pale. Fearless for himself, he 
trembled for his beloved wife. She hesitated. 

“Shall I go ?”’ she asked, not of the king but 


| of Lafayette, whose judgment and sincerity she 


“ General,” said the soldier, with a deep im- | 











| not he 
brave soldiers killed at their posts, I fancy that I | hu ; 


was beginning to respect. 

‘«Fear nothing, madame,” was the firm reply. 

Marie Antoinette glanced around her and 
then, catching an idea by inspiration, took the 
little hands of her daughter and her son, and, 
accompanied by Lafayette, led them upon the 
balcony. The Court of Marble was filled with 
fierce men with fire-arms in their hands. It is 
questionable whether their designs were amicable 
when they shouted for the queen, for Marie An- 
toinette was hated at Paris. But when they saw 
her, calm, fearless and smiling, accompanied by 
her innocent children and by the gallant soldier 
of freedom, who feared not to risk his popularity 
by respectfully kissing the hand of his sovereign, 
their hearts were melted, and they shouted their 
applause. Lafayette led back his royal charge in 
triumph. 

“My guards,” said the king—“can you do 
nothing to save them ?” 

Lafayette opened the door and beckoned to a 
garde du corps. He led him out upon the balco- 
ny, and handing him his hat bade him kiss the 
tricolored cockade. The movement was com- 
pletely successful. 

“Long live the body-guards!”’ shouted the 
multitude. 

Lafayette’s grenadiers in the courtyard took 
the bodyguards under their protection, and to 
ensure their safety, exchanged caps with them. 

And now the king decided to go to Paris ; and 
the assembly, learning his intention, declared it- 
self inseparable from the king, and prepared to 
accompany them. The royal family entered 
their carriage. Lafayette mounted beside it. 
The body-guards, some of them wounded in the 
strife of the morning, preceded and followed. 
The household officers of the king, including de 
Preville, sad and dejected, were grouped near 
the monarch. The women, whose action had 
produced this result, were in ecstacies of joy. 
They brandished aloft branches of the poplar— 
the tree of liberty—now yellowed by the frosts 
of October, and they shouted : 

“We shan’t starve now—we’ve got the baker, 
the baker’s wife and the baker’s apprentice,” al- 
luding to the king, the queen and the dauphin. 

Marie Antoinette leaned back in her carriage 
and pressed her children to a heart heavy with 
forebodings. She felt that she was abandoning 
the joys of life and taking up the cross. She 
had seen with a shudder, what the king, fortu- 
nately, had not noticed—the heads of her two 
faithful guardsmen carried on pikes at the head 
of the column. Henceforth to her it was a fu- 
neral procession. Alas! how dreadful a fate 
was reserved for the royal pair! From the gates 
of Versailles to the scaffold in Paris was but a 
step. We have thus imperfectly sketched some 
of the opening scenes of the revolution destined 
to exert a powerful agency on some of the char- 
acters we have presented to our readers. But 
we must not forget that we are not writing his- 
tory, but romance. We have now Eugene de 
Preville, a devoted adherent of the queen—the 
chevalier in the ranks of the people—Julie in a 
convent—Gerard a revolutionist. Under what 
circumstances shall we meet them in the Reign 
of Terror ? 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





GARRICK AND HIS CRITICS, 


Edmund Kean was a favorite of Mrs. Garrick, 
the widow of the celebrated actor. Whenever it 
was desirable that a new performer at Drury 
Lane should make a hit, the committee used to 
bring the venerable old lady out to her private 
box, to say he reminded her of David. She 
said so, and this went the round of the papers 
accordingly. In the case of Kean she spoke 
honestly. He did remind her of her husband, 
and was nearer to him by many degrees than 
any actor she had ever seen, although both 
agreed he could not play Abel Drugger. Once 
in conversation he complained to her that the pa- 
pers made terrible mistakes as to his ptions 
of character, reading, points, and other peculiar- 
ities ‘‘ These people,’ said he, “ don’t under- 
stand their business; they give me credit where 
1 make no effort to deserve it, and they pass 
over the passages on which I have bestowed the 
utmost care and attention. ‘Ihey think, because 
my style is new and appears natural, that I don't 
study, and talk about the sudden impulse of ge- 
nius. ‘There is no such thing as iinpulsive act- 
ing ; all is studied beforehand. A man may act 
better or worse on a particular night from par- 
ticular circumstances, but the conception is the 
same. I have done all these things a thousand 
times in country theatres, and perhaps better, be- 
fore 1 was recognized as a great London actor, 
aud have been loudly applauded ; but the sound 
never reached as far as London.” ‘“ Youshould 
write your own criticisms,” replied the old lady ; 
“ David always did so.”’—Home Journal 








LIFE IN JAVA. 


Says the Singapore Free Press: There has 
been a quantity of violent deaths and serious ac- 
cidents of late in the isle of Java, caused as 
much by lightning as wild beasts. The croco- 
diles have eaten up a great number of persons. 
On the 25th of March, at ten o’clock, P. M.,a 
caiman seized by the thigh a citizen of Prinse- 
laey, who was seated in the evening on the steps 
of his house. The man clung to them desper- 
ately, uttering loud cries, and successfully resist- 
ed the beast’s efforts to drag him into the water. 
A crowd soon gathered, betore whom the monster 
withdrew. Near Batavia, an alligator caught a 
native who was drawing water from the river, by 
one of his ankles. ‘The man was fortunate 
enough to escape. In the district of Batuvirap, 
a tiger sprang on a man passing through a piece 
of jungle, and killed him before help came.— 
There were fifteen wounds in his neck and five 
in other other parts of his body. A farmer in 
that district, watching his growing crops, was 
carried off by a tigress. An undevoured half of 
his body was subseq | red. From 
Jute, 1854 to April, 1856, the tigers killed more 
than forty people in the weeny I of Kravrang, 

ithstanding inhabitants slaughtered one 
hundred and twenty-three of the animals in the 
same time. 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A REVERIE 
OVER MY SISTER'S NEEDLEWORK 


BY BRANCHE D ARTOISE 


I love this delicate tracery of the needle’ 
It speaks of woman's soft and gentle touch ; 
Enwreathing in the tissue of the fabric 
Her native poetry of buds and flowers. 
—I love to wateh 
Meandering here and there the pure white lawn 
Th’ eloquent fingers weave in dreams of fancy. 
This rich border— 

Ts the deep, fathomless abyss of love; 
The alpha and omega of our being: 

—unexplored gulf, 
In which lies hidden all the heart's deep wealth 
Of undiscovered pearls. 
T love to watch the delicate fingers toy 
With the almost invisible arachane— 
And in their flittings to and fro, enwreathe 
Quaint phantasies called day-dreams. 
—0O, you smile! 
I emile in bitterness: recalling hours 
O’er-handing patchwork at my grandame’s knee, 
The idle hours I spent in the nursery, 
Shaping out with fantastic trickery 
Unheard-of garments for my last new doll— 
Building air-castles! 
(Would I had never lived to see them fall— 
The ‘ baseless fabrics * of my sweetest “ visions '”) 
—I ured to sit and dream long hours away, 
Vainly imagining what life may be— 
But ever picturing it a gorgeous future— 
A gay diseolving vision of the brain: 
And ever had a dream of woman's love 
Haunting me like the shade of wretched Eve 
—It comes before me now! 

Methinks I am 
The mistress of a pure, sweet, vine-clad eot; 
Wiliog away life with the pleasing cares 
Of ministering unto dear ones, and content 
When the deep waves of the heart’s tenderness 

O’erflow my woman's bosom—T am pressed 
To the strong, manly heart I own my lord. 
—O, ’tis not fashionable to confess 
That one is weaker than the stronger sex! 
It can’t be helped—my love is womanly, 
Entwining roses round the granite shaft, 
And cannot stand without a staunch support. 
Fragments of reveries— roses without thorns! 


—The lurking Satan of ambition wakes me— 
I like the needle-box— it likes not me. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STUDENT'S TRIAL. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 

Ir was a week before commencement at Dart- 
mouth. A rap at the door of one of the stu- 
dents’ rooms, and its inmate hastily but quietly 
folded a manuscript which he had been studying 
intently by the light of his lamp, and turned the 
key of a trunk upon it, before answering the 
summons. ‘I know who’s there,” was legible 
on his finely chiselled lips, which first curved 
unpleasantly, then settled themselves almost as 
rigidly as those of a statue. 

“Good evening, Mr. Raymond—will you 
come in ?”” 

“ Good evening, Lyle—thank you.” 

The visitor, Edgar Raymond, advanced to a 
seat, while Wordsworth Lyle returned to the one 
he had quitted. The young men, face to face 
across a writing-table, in the moment of silence 
that ensued, appeared in striking contrast. 
Lyle had the slender frame and thin, pale 
cheek, which characterize mental temperament 
greatly predominating. His eyes, of hazel blue, 
which always from the declamation platform 
sent flashes over the hall like the radiations of a 
double Kohi-noor, were now dropped par- 
tially; and, could you have met them full, you 
could have read in them no more of his thoughts 
than of the concealed manuscript through the 
lock of the trunk at his suspended left hand. 
Raymond’s figure was firm as a young oak ; his 
complexion dark—eyes and hair intensely black , 
his expression, perhaps, slightly sinister, vet em- 
inently active and companionable. Fowhr 
would never have given him small self-esteem 
nor large benevolence ; and still his chart would 
as a whole have been one he might be proud to 
exhibit. 

These two, born to positions as diverse as 
their present aspect, for the former was the son 
of a poor widow and inured to the winds that 
sweep the cold granite pass at Franconia, while 
the latter was the son of one of the heaviest 
Lonisianian planters, and bred in the lap of lux- 
ury—these two had distinguished themselves 
above all their fellow-students, and stood alone, 
rivals. 

“Prize essay quite ready, of course ?” inter- 
rogated Raymond, leaning full toward the other 
and tapping with a small, wooden rule he had 
picked up from the table. 

“ Who informed you, pray, that I was to en- 
ter for the prize?” returned Lyle, a little 
haughtily. 

“0, pooh now! Ha, ha, ha! What will you 
take for your right in the contest? Nothing 
short of the one hundred dollars there’s a chance 
of winning, I bet my head. Afraid of losing at 
that, eh ?—the fame, you know.” 

He looked hard at Lyle, who made no reply, 
nor in the least altered his position. Then, 
having accompanied himself in a low whistle 
through the measures of ‘‘ Uncle Ned,” Raymond 
cast down the rule in its place, sat upright and 
folded his arms. 

“Lyle,” he resumed, taking a serious tone for 
the one of bantering, “if you want the amount 
of the prize and stand aside, here’s your money.” 

He caught from a pocket a couple of fifty 
dollar coins and tossed them, glittering yellow, 
across the table. The other looked up quickly. 

“I do mean it, precisely,” the planter’s son re- 
plied to that look. ‘(Engage yourself to bring 
in no essay, and that pair of wheels is for your 
pocket. I’ve looked the whole matter in the 
face, and so, doubtless, have you. Without 
Wordsworth Lyle in the lists, Edgar Raymond's 
chances are ten to one; with him, they are less 
than one to one. The name of producing the 
prize essay would please me well enough ; #0 if 
you consider a bird in the hand worth two in the 
bush, why here’s an opportunity.” 

The child of the poor widow was tempted 
His pulses doubled their strokes, sending an ¢- 
cited flush to his cheeks; he reasoned hurriedly 















































with himeclf, while the milestones along ¢ 
he had lately come seemed to rush past 
review 

The prec of one handred dollars, 
throwgh the board for the best essay fr 
graduating class, coald hardly have been 
eted by any one else as by Wordsworth | 
the last four yoars he had proved the wal 
hundred dollare—nay, of dollars singly 
sacrifice and with straggling such as onl 
voted mother wouk! be willing to make 
true lover of learning persist in, he ha 
sent to college and his course thus pearly 
plished. In spite of sacrifice and stro 
now toward the last some bills were fll 
which caused burning anxicty to moth 
son, The winning of the prize, all kn 
most likely between Raymond and Ly! 
often, during the. preparation of his arti 
latter had stimulated himself with repe 
“If he is no more than my equal, I nw 
ceed ; for I labor from two motives, ! 
one,” 

Here, then, was the money—ho might 
that; and the second motive, fame, was 
empty babble, Those who should best 
pronounced it no more, And yet, qu 
philosophy of experience as he would, the 
student could not smother the fire of am) 
his breast. Honor was bright and rich 
prospect, at least—brighter, richer than 
self, the bribe that lay before him.  Prid 
side with ambition in the self consaltath 
Lyle answered manfully ; 

“No, L will not begin so soon to ® 
birthright of mind for golden potage. 
competition shall be the word, and let bir 
wins the vietory enjoy the spoils also.”’ 

“ Very well,” said the other; but he 
lip, as he took the gold pioces, feelin 
ashamed that he had offered them and 
that they had been rejected. “ Very weil, 
can afford the risk, I certainly can.” 

Lyle's face flashed again, and deeply, 
was morbidly sensitive to any intimation 
ing his poverty; yet, knowing that no disex 
was intended, with a frankness he seldon 
toward the favored southerner, he rejoined 

“Yes, Raymond, you can afford it, 
you be unsaccessfal—which I fear you ar 
likely to be—it will be none the worse fo 
Neither yourself nor your mother—"’ 

He went no further; he could searce!, 
his voice, and that was a name too sac: 
utterance to one who it was impossible 
understand the emotions it stirred in his | 
Raymond generously broke the silence be 
became very oppressive. 

“There is another thing, Lyle, which it 
me you and I can equally afford—that is 
friends. We have both discovered by th 
that science is not like the child which 
litigation before Solomon—that must be d) 
or only one could possess it. We hav: 
gained our cause, and henceforward, | 
say, might quit istic posit 
at times been overbearing—you have con 
been reserved. Regarding the essays, all 
be in the hands of the examining comm) 
to-morrow, you know, What's done, 
ished; mutual confidenses can affect bp 
now, if they could ever. If you are + 
posed, I would be gratified to know the 
you have chosen to write upon, and there 
ducing @& manuscript and passing it o 
Lyle, ‘‘is mine ; read it wo the end, for a: 
jections I have.” 

“T have repeated my subject in your bh 
already,” said Lyle. “‘The birthry 
Mind.’” 

He opened the sheets that were hande 
glanced merely at the tido—‘' Nature: Hk 
fections and their Analysis ’’—and retarm 
manuscript, recip i the ble semi 
its author had jast expressed. In doing 
first remarked in Raymond an unusual kr 
excitement, which, however, very nature 
tributing to the circumstances and conver 
he gave no further thought at the time. 1 
and as it proved last evidence of amity 
bespoken, the two students sealed their pa 
upon the same table, and togeiber de; 
them in a box prepared for the purpose i 
of the halls. 











The day eagorly anticipated had arrive 
a shadow rested upon those classic wal 
one who had given mos startling pron 
reflecting their honor, had received his + 
degree. The morning following what is 
narrated, Edgar Raymond was eonreyed 
a fever, to the house of a friend a few 
away; and five days later, tidings react 
fellow-students that a coffin bearing his 
was on its way to his blighted home. 

The public services were nearly cone 
It remained only to announce the suc 
essay and award the prize. Many that de 
done themselves real credit, but the nobk 
tinctions rested upon Wordsworth Lyk 
still those who understood him well, saw * 
was waiting and watching with exceeding it 
Mrs. Lyle, from her seat just by the 
which her son had at pains obtained for he 
he felt that a sight of her calin, beloved « 
nance could inspire firmness in every or 
saw it in his look and manner, and felt x 
hot, panting breath, as at every opportan 
came to speak to her some cheerful, affect 
word, 

No allusion to the matter passed their 
yet the mother, living in her eon, sharing 
aspirations, sympathizing with every palant 
his breast, caught the fever of suspense the 
torturing his brain and making cach merve 
being to vibrate, till a Game seemed seo 
her own cheeks, and the heart threw « 
blood with a violence that set the reine 
temples throbbing with acute pain } 
mother! dutiful son! human Leas were 
agitated more unselfisbly—the former o 
agonized in the upmingled desiwe that tv 
might not feel hie tricanph cached of ite 
pletenees; the latter, for the howr at 
thought lightly of everything relesing 
prize beyond ite wery self—the hundred 
~—~and ite relief to the mother who had 
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@ tracery of the needle! 

ap's seft and zentie touci:: 

he tissue of the fabric 

~ of buds and flowers. 

—T love to wateh 

and there the pure white iawn 
‘ers weave in dreams of fancy. 
— 

omiess abyss of love: 

aegs of our being: 

—«mexpiored cuif. 

den all the heart’s deep wealth 
oearis. 

ie delicate fingers tey 
invisible arachane— | 
“ings to and fro, enwresthe 
3 cailed day-ireams. 


wees: recalling hours 
chwork at my grandame’s knee. H 
spent in the nursery. } 
> fantastic triekery 

cents for my iast new doll— 

lea! 

ver lived to see them fall— 

wies of my sweetest ‘* visions !*’) 
ud dream long hours away, 

zt what life may be— 

ug it a gorgeous future— 

: Vision of the braém: 

team of woman's love 

+ the shade ofwretched Eve. 

2 me now! 

Methinks [ am 

\ pure, sweet. rineciad eot; 
with the pleasing cares 

nto dear ones, and content. 

> waves of the heart’s tenderness 
aan’s bosom—T am pressed 

vaniy heart [ own my lord. 
\ionable to confess 

‘er than the stronger sex! 

a—my love is womaniy, 

round the granite shaft. 

d without a staunch support. 





veries—roses without thorns! 
stan of ambition wakes me— 
-box— it likes not me. 
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before commencement at Dart- 
t the door of one of the stu- 
d its immate hastily but quietly 
ipt which he had been studying 
ght of his lamp, and turned the 
upon it, before answering the 
now who's there,” was legible 
selled lips, whieh first curved 
n settled themselves almost as 
f a statue. 

ag, Mr. Raymond—wiil you 





2, Lyie—thank you.” 
igar Raymond, advanced to a 
sworth Lyle returned to the one 
The young men, face to face 
table, im the moment of silence 
opeared in striking contrast. 
slender frame and thin, pale 
aracterize mental temperament 
ating. His eyes, of hazel biue, 
com the deciamation platform 
the hall like the radiations of a 
or, were now dropped par- 
d you have met them full, rou 
a them no more of his thoughts 
| 


ealed manuseript through the 
ic at his suspended left hand. 
2 was firm asa young oak; his 
— yes and hairintenseiy black, | 
srhaps, slightly simister. vet em- 
nd companionable. Fowir 
-e given him smail seif-estcem 
lence; and still his chart would 
een one he might be proud to 


orm ‘O positions as diverse as 
set, for the former was the sen 
and inured to the winds that 
‘mite pass at Franeouia, while | 
ve son of one of the heaviest 
cers, and bred in the lap of lux- 
had distingnished themselves 
low-students, and stood alone, 


mite ready, of course?” inter- 
i, leaning full toward the other 
1 a small, wooden rnie he had 
1e table. 

od you, pray, that [ was to en- 


ze?” remmmed Lyle, a little 
! Hahaha! Whar will you 
ght im the contest? Nothing 


undred doilars there’s a chance 
omy head. Afraid of losing at 
me, you know.” 
iat Lyle, who made no reply, 
altered his position. Then, 
aied himself in a low winstie 
ares of “ Uncie Ned,” Raymond 
ein its place, sat. upright and 





umed, taking 2 serious tone for 
meg, “if you want theamount) | 
tand aside, here’s your money.” 
m a pocket a coupie of ‘ifty 
tossed them, glittering yellow, 
The other looked up quickly. 
precisely,” the pianter’s son re- 
. “Engage yourself to bring 
hat pair of wheeis is for your 
oked the whole master im ‘ne 
abtiess, have you. Without 
in the lists, Edgar Raymond’s 
yone; with him, they are less 
The name of producing the | 
please me weil enought: 50 if 
od in the hand worth two in the 
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imself, while the mnilestones aiong the way 


ately come seemed to rush past im in 





orize of one hundred joilars, offered 
through the board for the best essay ‘rom the 
graduating ciass, coaid hardly have been so cov- 
“ted by any one else as by Wordsworth Lyle. In 
the lass tour years he had proved the vaine of a 
undred ioilars—aay, of doilars smety. At 
acritice and with straggiing such as oniy a de- 
oted mother would be willing to make, and « 
true lover of learming persist in, he had een 
ent to cotlege and his course thus nearty accom- 
lished. In spite of saerifice and struggiing, 
row toward the last some btils were tilling 4p, 
vhich caused burmimg amxiety ‘o mother ond 
son. The winning of the prize, ali knew, lay 


most likely between Raymond and Lyle; and 
tten, (uring the. preparation of his article, the 


stimulated himseif with repeating: 
he is no more than my canal, I nust sne- 
eed; for [ labor from two motives, he but 
yme.”” 

ere, then, was the momey—he might secure 
that; and the second motive, fame, was but an 
‘mpty babbie. Those wno shouid best know 
pronounced it no more. And yet, quote the 
philosophy of experience as he would. :he young 
student could not smother the tire of ambition in 
his breast. Honor was bright and rich im the 
prospect, at leass—brighter, richer than, im it 
self, the bribe that lay before him. Pride took 
side with ambition in the self-consultation, and 
[ answered mantuily : 

“No, I will not begin sa soon to sell my 
birthright of mind for goiden pottage. Fair 
competition shall be the word, and let him who 
wins the vietory emioy the spoils aiso.” 

‘ Very weil,” said the other; but he bis his 
lip, as he cook che goid pieces, ‘feeling haif 
wshamed that he had offered them and vexed 
that they had been rejected. ‘‘ Very weil, if vou 
can atford the risk, [ certainiy can.” 

Lyte’s taee dashed again, and deepiy, tor he 
was morbidly sensitive to any intimation touch- 
ing his poverty; yet, knowing thar no discourtesy 
was intended, with a framkness he seldom used 
toward the favored southerner, he rejoined : 

‘Yes, Raymond, you can afford it. Shonid 
“ou be unsaccesstui—which | fear rou are little 
ely to be—+t wil be nome the worse tor you. 
Neither vourseif nor your mother—’ 

He went no farther; he could searcely trust 
his voice, and that was a name ‘too sacred ‘for 
utterance to one who it was imposmbie shouid 
inderstand the emotions it surred if (Us DOsems. 
Raymond generousiy broke the silence oefore it 
ecame very oppressive. 

‘ There is amother thing, Lyie, which it strikes 


atter had 


‘Te 














me you and [ can equaily atford—iat is, to be | 


friends. 
thas science is not like the child which was in 
litigation betore Solomon—<hat must be divided, 
or only one couid possess it. 
gained 
say, might quit antagonistic positions. I have 
ut times been overhearing—vou have constantiy 
been reserved. Regarding the essays, ail are to 


We have both discovered by this time | 


We have eaeh | 
our camse, and henceforward, [ shouid , 


be im the hands of the examining committee by | 


to-morrow, you know. What's 
ished; mutual confidenees can atfect nothing 
now, if they couid ever. If you are so dis- 
posed, | would be gratified to know the subject 
you have chosen to write upon, and there,’ pro- 
lucing & Manuscript amd passing it over to 


jone, is Mme | 


Lyie, ‘“‘is mime; read it to the end, forany ob- | 


jeetions [ have.” 


‘- [have repeated my subject in your hearing 
already,’ said Lyle. ‘The Dirtangnt of 
Mina. 


He opened the sheets that were handed him, 


gianced mereiy at the title—'‘ Nature: Her Per- 
feetions and their Analysis "—and returmmg the 
id the senuments 





1D, r 


its author had just expressed. In doing sa, he 


irst remarked in Raymond an unusuai look of 
excitement, which, bowever, very naturaily at 
tribating to the circumstances and conversation, 
he gave no tucther thought at thetime. Lua tirst, 
und as it proved last cvidence of amity newiy 
bespoken, the twe students seaied ther packages 


apon the same table, and together deposited | 


them im 2 box prepared for the purpose in one 


ot the haiis. 





The day eageriy anticipated had arrived ; bus 
a shadow rested upon chose classic wails, for 


ne who had given most startiimg promise of | 


retieeting their honor, uad received ‘1s ctermas 


iegree. The morning following what is before 
iarrated, Edgar Raymond was eonveyed, ill of 
2 fever, to the house of a friend atew miles 


way: and tive days later, udings reached his 
feillow-students that a coifin bearing his name 
was On its way to his blighted home. 

oncinded. 
che suecesstul 
Many that day had 
done themseives reai credit, burt the noolest dis- 
tinctions rested 
still these who understood him weil, saw that he 
vas Waiting and watching with exceeding interest. 
Mrs. Lyie, from her seat just by the stage, 
which her son had at pains obtained tor her—for 
1e felt that a sight of her caim, 
iance could inspire firmness i2 
n his look and manner, and felt it in his 
very opportunity he 


ui, atfectionare 


The publie services were neariy 
It remained oniy to announce 


essay and award the prize. 


upon Wordsworth Lyie; and 


eioved  counte- 


-very ordeal— 





saw it 





10t, PANUDI OTeMiM, us at 





ame to speak to her some 
word. 

No allusion to the matter passed their lips 
-et the mother, living in her son, staring ail fs 
ast irations, sympathizing with every puisation of 
us breast, caught the feveror suspense that was 
torturing his brain and making cach nerve of his 
eing to vibrate, iil a dame seemed scorching 
ver own cheeks, and the heart threw out is 
lood with a riolenee thas set the veins of her 
smpies throbbing with acute pail. Doung 
naman .¢arts 
inseifisniy—o 
iesire that her son 


momer: uutilai son: vere cever 
igitatea more 
sgonized if 


might not! 





he uumingied 





i 28 (TinmpaR cashed of 1 com- 
the latter, for che hour at lease, 
hougnt lightly of everything relaumg ‘o (ne 
mize beyond its very seif—ae iundred antlers 
—and ice retief to the mother who had nour- 











shed his rmumd literaily 
od ¥. 

‘Tam afraid vou are ill, mother,” che youth 
whispered, bending over /y 

‘ Nothing to mind: oniy « trifle weary,” was 
the repiy. 


xy demyimg her own 


At that moment the president came before the 
audience, and all eves, except Lyie’s, waited on 
him imtentiv. Standing behind his mother, one 
arm ‘aid across her shouider, and his head 
slightiy apove hers, he seemed straucic 
nto petrifaction. He heard as trom a speaker 
very remote, and yet disunctiy as though seund- 
ed from a trumpet in his ear, the promise that the 
essay selected by the commit 


sowed 


for (Rat purpose, 


ag most worthy among those offered, would in 
the evening be publicly read, and afterwards 
printed. 

There was a brief pause, and a 1s though 





an electric current from the clouds had descended 
upon him, was felt by the student in 
tremity of his frame. The president proceeded : 

‘ This prize essay is entitled: ‘Nature; Her 
Pertections and their Anaivsis,’ and written by 
Wiiliam Wordsworth Lyte.” 

His name—another’s production. 
man comprehended on the instant. 
f the authors had not appeared in the manu- 
scripts, but accompanied them separately; in 
the hands of the committee Raymond’s and his 
own had aecidentaily been exchanged 
the other—and hence the mistake. 


"very ex- 


The roung 
The names 





me for 





very one may ‘ave experienced a whirlwind 
of thought, when questions, answers, suggestions 
and possibilities rush together through the mind 
ina single seeond’s space. Thus it happened 
with Wordsworth Lyie. The clasp of his 
mother’s hand upon his was tightened; he felt 
the fingers trembling with the heart’s sudden 
gush of thanksgiving. Raising his eres, there 
appeared lireetiy before him a household which 
ordinarily we should term his “friends,” be- 
‘ause, bemg. reimives, they ougnt co be such. 
Its head was his father’s Ulrother, the rich 
Esquire Lyie. The gentieman sat now in his 
shimmg broadcloth, velvet trimmed, with the 
neavy black satin buttoned over his corporal 
magnitude, and iis hands in their perfeet kids, 
viewing the graduate as compiacentiy as though 
he had not, in her trial, withheld ‘rom lis wid- 
owed sister in law everything beyond his lordly 
adviee to “‘ put the boyon a farm,” and grown 
.osolutely terrific when, instead of its being ‘ol- 
owed, ‘the simpieton was induiged in Lis 
iiculogs nouon of going to college.” 

‘‘ My nephew,” was the proud commnnication 
Wordsworth traced in the motion of his unele’s 
lips, turned toward a stranger who was present 
in his company, situng at hislett hand. On the 
right of her father was Miss Maria Lizzy, who 
had so often tossed her shell combs and won- 
iered if her pauper cousin thought to make 
himself creat. At this moment she smiled upon 
him, as though thinking him sweeter and dearer 
than the bouquet in her hand. Besides these, 


there were reai triends, whose eyes were eloquent | 


with their congratuiations ; and many whom Le 
had never met before were perusing his face with 
eagerness and admiration, because of the high 


iistinetion he had gained. Was he cailed upon j 


to disappoint true friends, and humbie himseif 
before the false ? 
simply failing to reach the height—how incom- 
parably worse that he shouid be exaited oniy that 
ne should cast himseif down! His mother! his 
mother! here was the sharpest sting. Why 
might he not in silence retain the laurel crown, 
since he who shouid have worn it could never 
feel its gratefai touch ? 

All this in a ciamee of the eye and mind! 
One breath he hesitazed after hearing his sum- 
mons to the stage; then with the dauntiessness 
which ever accompanies 4 resoiution to do 
right, ascended the steps and stood before his 
superior—iis tine face glowing ‘orth the words 
he was immediately to utter. At no time that 
iay had his voice sounded firmer, ciearer, than 
when he said : 

‘“‘ Honored sir, and””—to the audience—‘ my 
friends, [ tind some mistake in this. 
the honor to be the uathor of the 
1a$ just been announced in connection with my 
name. The prize, however muck [ may ‘ave 
iesired it, is not mine to receive. Honor and 
award belong to my lamented classmate, Ddcar 
Raymond.” 


I have not 
sssay which 


He bowed, and was hurrying from the gaze of | 


the muititude, whea the president stopped him 


with some question put in alowtone. A mo- 
ment, and he was ied forward again. The pres- 


ident spoke: 

‘ There is, indeed, 2 mistake in the announce- 
ment jast made—not, however, a the name of 
the author, but in the tithe of his manusertpt. 
The successful essay is ‘THe BraTHRIGHT oF 
Mixp; the writer is still Wittiam Worps- 
wortH Lyris.” 

He said this with an enthusiasm 
look which 
throng of spectators; 


f voice and 
astantiy communicated i:self to the 


sacgec ‘nat 


and when he 
what they had witnessed was but am example of 
the noble uprightmess which had characterzed 
mire collegiate 
asone 


that young man in his ourse, 
remembrance of the departed 
zenerai outburst of applause. 


Lyle received the prize and retired with crat 


suncued a 


fication at his success—almost overpowered »%y 


‘onfusion af *earing hLimseif thus 
auded. 


[he next morning, 4s 


aoliciy 


ne was about leavin 


wit ois happy parent for their iome, o urse 











was sent him centammg four times the smount 
of the prize; and on « slip of paper attacned 
was writter: ‘T Rewaagp or Inreerrrr— 
om a few ends, new cad vid.’ 

INSANITY. 





A centieman passing along the streets ot Lon- 
10D, Net long ayo, Was sudden) Locosted OV an 
“anre stranger thus: ‘ Did you ever ‘lant ‘rod 
that you had never lost your mina !”” 

‘Neatly,’ repited the gentieman, 2$ 00m 43 
ve recovered [rom (Re sarprise Which tie “Ircum- 
stance exerted, “ | cammot say thas i ever cid. 

You cought to, for i have iost mine,” sand the 
swwange interrogator, 2s he passed rapidly op, 
and was soon iost in the livieg ude which (fase 
essiy tows aloug the * Strand.’ —dcurre. 






His worse dread had been of | 


Written for The Flag of our (rion. 


MR. JON S°S LEGAL ADVICE. 
SY PHILIP SROMLEY. 


I MAKE no apology for introducing to the 
reader without ceremony, Mr. B. Phiatt, and 
Mr. ©. Mandamas Jones. For two reasons, I 
vaive an apology. In the first place, Mr. Phiatt 
and Mr. Jones were both professional rentiemen 
f eminent professional <kill, whose acquaint 
snre Was )y no means to be ignored ; and in the 
second place, they were very entertaizing roung 
cenuiemen, 
prove 





vhose acquaintance, [ trust, will 
oth amusing and instructive. 

Mr. B. Phiatt was a musical centieman—Mr. 
. Mandamus Jones a legal one. Mr. Phiast 
iad taught the gamut until his fortune began to 
uaver, and musicai centieman, sei- 
iom tingered 2 note. Mr. Jones may be said 
ommenced the practice of his 
a fact, he had been waiting a year 
und a half fur that very purpose, and during 


this trying professional period, he uniformiy 
seemed to retain 





hough a 


ever tO Care 





iis good humor—though no- 
ody evinced any disposition to retain Jum. 
»bservation chat in 
he course of his harmonious pursuits, Mr. B. 
Phiatt had encountered 2 Miss A. Scharpe, who 
iad senta series of trill 
13 ‘00 suseeptible feelings, [ shall introduce the 
reader into the lodging of Mr. C. M. Jones, 
where were assembled Soth of the 
gentiemen [ have mentioned. 

‘Miss Amelia Sharpe has promised to ‘e 
mine, and she sdail be mine!” Mr. B. 
observed emphaticailr. 

‘ There is but one impediment that [ can see,” 
replied C. M. Jones, Esq., as he chose to write 
himself, oracuiariy; ‘‘the objeetions of old 
Seharpe are void, since the parties are of legal 
contracting age.’” 

‘* Whas other obstacle cam there be ’” 
vated B. Phlatt. 
Fixing his eyes upon the musical gentleman 
with am expression of intense penetration, Mr. 
C. Mandamus Jones carnestiy and solemnly 
jaculated: “‘ Tin!” 

“Tis true,” groaned Mr. Phiatt. ‘ There’s 
oid Scharpe wallowing in money, and [ haven’t 
a sixpence to rum away with his daughter with 

“Mr. Phiatt!” observed Jones, after a pause. 

‘“ Sir’? replied Phlatt. 

‘“* Are you aware that there is a way of raising 
the wind for the exigences of this crisis?” 

‘No! For heaven’s sake, what is it 

“ Pands, sir, cam be raised sutficient, not only 
to enable you to decamp satisfactorily with Miss 
A. Scharpe, but also to reimburse your legal ad- 
viser !’” continued Jones, with creat seriousness. 


Vith the single additional 


vwcross the chords of 





professional 


Phiatt 


uppli- 


‘How? Keep me not in suspense !” 
Mr. C. M. Jones raised his chair and arranged 


it with great precision within an inch and a haif 
of the one which Mr. Phlatt occupied. He then 
sat down in it, made a tube of his left hand, and 
leaning forward applied an end of it to his own 
mouth andthe otherto Mr. Phiatt’s car. The 
communication was long and earnest. Mr. 
Jones kept his position for five mimmtes, at che 
end of which he removed his chair to its original 
locality, and ‘ixing his eyes upon B. Phiart, 





inquired: ‘‘ What d’ye think of it?” 
‘’T will do!” replied that individual, ecs- 
taticaily. * * * * * 


The day after the conversation chronicled 
above, a shabby looking gentieman carrying in 
his hand a fiddle in a saabby looking green bag, 
entered the shop of Salvation Scharpe, Esq., 
grocer. 

‘ [ want a pound of candles,’’ said the shabby 
zentieman. 

‘* Here they are,” said the obsequious Scharpe. 
‘ This is not the kind thas burns a Little while, 
and then burns no longer—hey always burn :” 

“No doubt,’ said the saabby zentieman. 
“« But what's the price !” 

* Two shillings the pound—a mere trifle!” 

‘Lil take tmem.” And the saabby sentie- 
man began the investigation of 
peckets tor the two shillings in 
twopence rewarded che most pauent search. 
‘(rood heavens ne gasped, in intense ..arm. 
‘Some one has picked my pocket, or cise I 
have lust my purse! Ah, my ‘riend, you can 
sympathize with me! I: was given «9 me oy 
my mother. She worked it with her own hands, 
and gave it to me fuil of sixpences when [ ieft 
home a dozen years ago!” 

‘ { aim very serry, out dea’t trouble 
sir—we || send them to rour house. ' 

UCarortunateiy, ’ whumpered the shabby gen- 
tleman, suil in great agony about Lhe precious 
purse, ‘| am just going into the country, and 
tnat's why | need the candies. 1 aiways use 





1is breeches 
juestion. Not 


ye vurseif, 


gasin town. If vou will do me the tavor to 
take my tiddle as security tor the two smilings 
unui I return, { shail never be able to cancel my 
obligamems to you. Loniy wish that vou wul 
lang it up and be exeeedimgiy careful of it, as it 
3 valuable, taough not 
nost as much prized as (ne purse [ have -o sim- 
guiariy lost!’ 

* Wich ail my heart!” was the «xpresmon of 
ompiiance; and he hung the tiddle conspie- 
uousiy over the desk where he was in the habit 
€ compunng his diurnai gam. 

The shabby gentieman vanished, with a poand 
ot very geod candies under hus arm. ° 

Two days after this evemt,a persen entered 
Mr. Salvation Seharpe’s -hop and made some 
trifing purchases. He was a man with a 
traumg eve, and a woridly and 
pression of face. 


ver Dandsome, and ai- 


éne- 
vasiness-:ike <x- 
He was dressed tae weil for a 
aboring man, and not quite weil enough ior a 
protesmonai one. From bis cemerai appearance, 
he mught have been taken for a »metiess lawyer. 
Whatever ce vas, his am@ention was soon at 
acted by the fiddle. 

‘What, my friend! Are rou 
18 CXClamed. 
saui Mr. Seharpe, with ‘he pecuiiar 
seif-sausmed and patromizing aur of the saccesstui 
trader. “‘), no sar! [hat instrument is the prop- 
erty ot a peer teilow who Sought 2 pound of 
candies here the other dav, and has provaaiy net 
beet abie (co rage money vet to redeem ut.” 


‘ @Rasician 


*¢), ne,” 


* Will rou do me the favor to let me examine 
t’” asked the man with the penetrating eve. 
*T am 4 comnowsenr in these matters '”” 

The attentive Scharpe carefaily anhune the 
fiddle and passed i: over to the gentieman. He 
turned it over and over, and examined it care 

aily im every part. 

* This is indeed « tine fiddle.” said he: “a 
prodigioasiy ine fiddle! Did he leave a bow” 

“O, ves,” said Scharpe. 

The gentieman placed the instrmment to his 
shonider, and 
strings, 


irawing the bow across the 
roduced sounds which tor 2 single mo- 
ment the crocer was cheated into believing more 
exquisite than the chinking of com. 

‘ This must be a Cremona!” observed the 
centieman, contnuing the exquisite sounds. 

‘Ah! indeed!” observed S. Seharpe, Es., 
without the slightest idea what a (‘remona vas. 

‘ It is, indeed |” 

‘The poor fellow -oid me it was valuable, 
and requested me co keep it carefuily until he 
vailed for it.” 

‘Mr. Scharpe,”’ said the man with the pen- 
etranng eye, solemniy, “if [ were to teil you 
my opimion of the worth of this ‘iddle, vou 
would believe me crazy. Sutil have a proposi- 
uon to maketo you. Hereisa check for fifty 
dollars, for which vou can give me a receipt, and 
if, when that poor fellow returns, you can pur- 
chase this fiddle for 2 hundred doilars, the check 
[now put into your hands shail be vour own !” 

‘“ Bat where shail [ find you’ How am [ to 
know rour address, or—pardon me—trust your 

redit’” hastily inquired Mr. 3. Scharpe—his 
asuai business caution wide awake, in spite of the 
untense wonder with which he listened. 

‘True! There is my card!” And with « 
giance from his penetrating eve, the centieman 
passed the card and cheek for tifty doilars over 
to the grocer and bade him good morning. 

{twas with no ordinary emotions that Mr. 
Secharpe replaced the tiddle upon its nail. 
Fifty doilars was a commission by no means ta 
ve despised. He resotved to exhaust his acute- 
ness in its purchase, and tried to dismiss the sub- 
jeet with that rettection by resuming the caieuia 
nonsot his daily protit. But he could not do it. 

he vision still danced before is imagination. 
He formed a thousand plans for entrappmg the 
wretched musician into a sale of the precious in- 
strument for a sum less than the centieman had 
named, inorder that he might pocket somewhas 
more than the fifty dollarsbonus. The avaricious 
grocer was in the midst of these retlections, when 
the owner of the tiddie came hastily into the shop. 

“Here are vour two shillings, sir, and now 
wil you be kind enough to return my ‘fiddle, 
which [ perceive still hangs where rou so care- 
fuily deposited it ’” 

* Ah, 1 am delighted to see vou!” replied Mr. 
Scharne, not forgetting, in his delight, to sweep 
the shillings into his money drawer. “I wish to 
havea few moments’ conversation with rou!” 

“ Then [ must beg you to be quick, sir, for a 
gentieman is waiting to hear me practise upon 
my tiddle. If it suits him, he will advance me 
a hundred dollars upon it, and you may be as- 
sured [ wouid nos lose such an of y, ab 
though I value every strimgon it at double that.’’ 








Chis remark rather nonpinssed Mr. Scharpe, | 


who was fondly hoping the man was himseif an- 
‘onscious of the raine of the precious articie. 
“But, my dear sir,” he said, rather hastily, 
‘“‘T can procure you a purchaser for that amount, 
anconditionaily |” 
“Indeed !” said the shabby man, carelessiy. 
“T assure you [ can,” replied Salvation 
Seharpe. And he detailed with great eloquence 


the liberal offer which the gentleman with the | 


penetrating eye had made 








itting, ho r 
4 4 


to mention the compensation as brokerage which | 


1@ Was tO receive. 

“Tt istmpossible! You see,” said the shabby 
musician, ‘‘ | might piedge my tiddie, raise the 
hundred dollars, and invest it, while you are 
looking round town for the gentleman who, you 
say, to-day made that proposition. (), no—i 


preter a certainty to an expeetancy! [ave the 
goodness to pass me my ‘iddle, sir!’’ 
“But I have his card!” carnestiy piead 


Seharpe, beginning to perspire, as the outlines 
of the commission began to crow more shadowy. 

‘He may be from home, or out of town, or 
perhaps not in existence. ‘), no, [ must have 
my tiddie, and [ beg you not to detain me 
longer! Indeed, you would not wish me to 
take the risk you mention, when [ might in ail 
probability have disposed of the instrument be- 
fore now, if you had not kept me triffing here!” 

The acute Scharpe now began to be very fear- 
fui that the tifty ‘ommission ‘wouid 
Ile resoived, therefore, on a oid 
He determined ro add ‘ifty doilars to 
he check which the centieman had given, and 
make the purchase on his own account—-reiyinz 
ym his princrpal to reimburse him. 

* Wait one moment,” said he, “‘ and you shail 
have the hundred doilars !” 

I must here do Mr. Salvation Scharpe the 
astice to observe that in making this proposi- 
nen, he acted without the «smal sagacitv which 
listinguished him as « trader, and had ensured 
nis success in business. [In short. “ vauiting 
ambition,” as in many other instances, ‘“o’'er- 
saped itseif”” Mr. Scharpe’s feverish anxiety 
to consummate whathe recarded a very pretty 
speculation, got the better of his ‘udgment. The 
musician hemtated. reiuctamt ‘o part with his 
herished fiddie. He surveyed it ‘enderiy, and 
‘imaily, thus apostrophizing it, delivered it over: 

‘It is my necessities alone which induce me 
‘o part with thee. cheerfni companion of mr /ife 
—+the better portion of my existence! But | mast 
aow leave thee forerer, and thom. who ‘ast long 
een the soiace of thy master, aust now become 

iy support f” 

Tears were visible im the eves of the wretened 
man, his hand faltered as he delivered the fiddle 
to the trumphant Scharpe, 2nd laving recerved 
‘rom bam ten ven-~ioilar notes be refused to take 
the check}, se harmed from the shop of the crocer 
a4 very meiaschoiv state of mina. 

He nad proceeded searrery naif. dozen >iecas, 
when he turned a corner snd confroated tne z7m- 
tleman Wu ine ““netranuee «ve. whe bad made 
‘he extravagant oder co Mr Saivetion Scharpe. 


ioilars’ 
scape him. 
venture. 





and who was none other than (". M. Jones. Esq 

Ts he done, Phiac: *” he inquired sententious!y 

He is,” repiied the wretched musician, Mr 
B. Phiast for « humdred; there they are!” 
presenting the notes. 

ow much was the fiddle worth ' inquired 
Jones. taking the ten tens. 

“It was avery qood Dutch fiddle, and cost 
wht shillings, «xpence 

‘There it is, ‘observed the methodical 
Jones, having changed ome of ‘he ‘ems at a 
yatcher’s There is the eight and «ix, 
which is rour due, «nee it was vour loss. [t 
eaves ast ouinetv-eight dollars, seven shillings, 
sixpence prot, to be listrtbated between rour- 
set and vour legal adviser. Vor leral advice 
recerve forty-nine joilars, three shillings, oine- 
pence which leaves vou just am eqaal sem with 
which tormn away with Mises A. Scharne, which 
[ advise vou immediately to do: and if old 
Scharpe knocks vou down, come to me and ['!] 
sommiut him for assault and bastery, for half the 





stail. 


amages 

Mr. B. Phiatt was perfeetiy satistied. Accerd- 
ing to the legal advice of Mr. Jones, he -an 
away, the next day, with Miss A. Scharpe, and 
was marned. 

The sound of a ‘iddie, ever after, threw Mr. 
Saivauon Scharpe into convuisions. 
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BROTHER BILL 
AND HIS PRIEND, PHIL BENEDICT. 


SY SELL BRAMBLE. 


- The carden was a tid. and man, the hermit. sighed 

Tull woman «miled.” 

“Tat might have been im our Grandfather 
Adam’s day,’ said my irreverent Brother Bill, 
“nce nome who were acquainted with Mrs. 
Eve have informed us whether she was a “ strong- 
minded” lady or not. The onty thime of the 
kind transmitted to us being « bit of seandal 
relative to her tlirumg with Old Nick one day 
vhen her iusband—-ood, unsuspecting man— 
had his baek turned, taking a stroii through 
Eden. Now if I had a weaker haif—whieh, 
thank Heaven, [ lave not—i’d take good care 
‘hat—she knew no more than the law permits 
ind provides in such cases; exciuding every 
one of the stromg-minded sex, with ‘ souls 
apeve battens, who would come sneaking into 
my Eden. I'd past like to catch one of them 
prowling about my premises—i wonuid. 

‘Someumes | ‘drop in’ to spend an hour 
with my oid cromy, Phil Benedict, who was de- 
mented enough to let himseif be inveigied by an 
artful sip of wamankind, who, after she did the 
peor fellow the honor to make him her propertr, 
just laid om such restrictions as she judged 
proper. (), but it was delicious to look on and 
see Phil maneeuvreing for permission to get out 
for a ‘smash,’ or a smuggied ‘cobbler. Taik 
they, by Jupiter! 

‘ & few evemings since, I obtained permission 
to take him outtor a stroll. N. B.—we had for a 
vhnoie month been mung & yarn whereby he 
mught get off for am impromptu supper at Dei- 
monico’s with tmimmings). Jeru-selem! bat 
didn’t bis meek littie wife look daggers and pis- 
tols at me though! While under er wing, Phil 
is a modei husband, most correct in his deport- 
ment, never raises his eyes to the opposite side 
ot an omnibus if a pretty giri happens to be 
there, never raises lis (orgnette to sweep the dress 
cirele af the theatre, never presumes to look at 
any of her visiting lady ‘riends, uniess their 
years and attracuons are on a par with those of 
the Witch of Endor; but don’t he make up for 
ost ume when he sometimes contrives to eseape 
from the conjugai ring, though ! 

‘ Whenever one of the babies takes to veeth- 
ng, or wheepimg cough, or such like « ¥, 
he, oy dint of persuasion, backed by the advice 
of the family physician, induces Mrs. Benedict 
to start of with the interesting littie bundle of 
aee and tlanneis to her mother’s in the country ; 
and then ion’t Phil make the most of his time 
ull the little ‘miniature resemblance’ is pro- 
nounced convaieseent, and Mrs. Benedict, nach 
Ww 23 regret, returns. ()n such occasions (i. ¢, 
daring Ler absence}, Phil curtis his hair, Jockey 
Clas’s his handkerchief, wears French pasent 
eather boots, and affects black vests and cra- 
vats, the ue of which should be seen to be com- 
pretended; wmie not a crony of his but couid 
taxe their afficavit to the day and hour of his 
wite’s return, so like a cuiprit would he sneak in 
and out of the house. 

‘ Novis Phil alone here; there's Bill—not me, 
vat Bill Claiborne. I'd like to see jim go to « 
theatre without his meeker haif tucked under his 
arm—i would! (nce, [ remember he ventured 
to pasronize some opera singer, or ailet dancer, 
whose evointions and pink ounces offered at 
traction toe creat to be resisted ; and thougn he 
remamed >ut am hour, suil some «mative friend 
ot his wife, who saw him there, got to his house 
before him sibe:t be hastened home with ail 
speed} and cave informasion ! 

‘Bat to return to Phil Genediet. (One night 
I persasted cir :o go with me to the thessre. 
He staid the pimy out, though in fear and trem- 
bling. [ pteaded for him to remasn for the after- 
piece. ‘No, siree! My wife will raise rather 
varticuiar ‘reeze as it is; bat should she saspect 
[ had been Aere, wouldn't it bererresting, though | 
ll have to spam some rarn as it is, or my name 
s not Phii !’ 

Now, rather shan be called to task in this 
way ‘or every letie dereliction of dutr, I'd co 
cheerfaiiy to the penzentiary for life. There is 
a purple aif to the crepe, « anny ‘aif to the 
neaeh, and worser haif to msm. Bat if asy 
such shady half ever thinks to seciade from: the 
sehemes and alarements of the rest of the deiud- 
ng sex, Bill—as: (latborne, but -—rampbie, 
ail | cam remark iv, if she should = ‘av euch fae 
temng unction « ber soul,’ she'd be musteken 
rather.” And twiriing bie Rachei came, and ad- 
usting ‘is Albont cerk-tie, Brother Bill ewag- 
ered otf ‘o the camerng seheoi, bemmung- 








‘There are coms shat wtil part from: os oni 
hem emory ~aueme to be” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PHILOSOPHY. 


0, why with vain regrets should we 
In gloom and sorrow pine? 
Since in a world we soon must be 
Where sun doth never shine; 
Where moon nor stars to lend their light, 
Where earthly hopes and fears 
Are gone for aye—ne’er to return, 
More than our childhood's years. 


Through sorrows deep, what vigils we, 
E’en from our very 9 

What trouble take, this world to make 
A heaven and not an earth! 

O, know ye not, ye dreamers wild, 
With all your feeble care, 

That soon your forms, now full of hope, 
Will be beyond all prayer? 


Soon to your mother earth, O man, 
Your earthly body yields, 
Your mortal frame will then be nought 
But dust upon the fields. 
Then fling to air all vain regrets, 
Laugh while ye have the power; 
Sorrow no more, but to the full 
Enjoy each fleeting hour! J.C. W. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE IRON WILL. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 





“Preass, sir, could you spare me for a day 
or two? I would not ask you if I could 
help it.” 

*“No,” was the short, stern, decided answer ; 
and Mr. Sidney Hereford turned to his paper 
with a countenance upon which not a trace of 
passion could be seen. 

He was a man in the prime of life; and the 
massive proportions of his brow, and the stern 
outlines of his face, showed that his principal 
characteristic was a strong, indomitable will, 
that would carry everything before it. Only the 
eyes, dark and lustrous, showed any softness of 
disposition, and even before their glance one al- 
most shrunk. 

The disappointed applicant—a slightly made, 
delicate boy—turned away, and as he did so, a 
lady who had been half buried in a luxurious ot- 
toman, arose and glanced at the inflexible face. 

“If L also should plead the boy’s case, would 
you hear me, Mr. Hereford ?” 

“No,” was the answer, in a gentler tone. 

“T thought so,” said Mabel Atway—a scorn- 
ful smile playing over her lips as she left the 
room. 

She could not see the glance that went after 
her—the glance in which was embodied some 
great passion, which the strong will could not 
subdue. Neither was the faint flashing of that 
stern face—the result of her words—perceptible 
to Mabel. 

Sidney Hereford paced the room in a restless 
way. It was not the first time that Mabel At- 
way’s sympathies had clashed against his will; 
neither was it the first time that scornful smile 
had rested upon her face in speaking to him. 

He could not understand her~she was like no 
other woman he had ever seen. Yet though she 
was dearer to him than any one except his moth- 
er, not even for her could he revoke a decision 
once made. 

Mabel Atway was the daughter of a sea-cap- 
tain. Her mother was dead, and as her father 
was absent a great part of the year, she had, a 
little while before our story opens, accepted 
Mrs. Hereford’s urgent invitation to take up her 
abode with him. 

Beautiful, Mabel certainly was not. Sidney 
Hereford could not have fancied a beauty. In- 
tellectual she was, and possessed of a certain 
haughty, reserved air, that made one long to 
know more of her. Sidney, pacing to and fro, 
saw from the window one of the men employed 
about the place, and governed by a sudden im- 
pulse, he leaned out and spoke to him. 

‘Philip, send John up to me.” 

“Ithink he is gone away, sir. I saw Miss 
Atway speaking to him, a little while ago, and 
a few minutes after he told some one he was 
going home.” 

The blood rushed to Sidney’s face. Mabel 
had actually encouraged the boy to disobey his 
express commands. No one who knew him 
thoroughly would have dared to do this. 

Mabel’s light step was heard returning to the 
parlor. He half turned round, expecting she 
would offer some explanation. But she crossed 
the room and sank into her former seat without 
speaking. He was half angry with her, but 
still he thought she had never appeared so well 
before. The soft folds of the light dress suited 
his fastidious taste. The finely-shaped head, 
with its graceful ornaments of heavy braids 
wound about it, accorded well with the delicate 
outline of the face upon which a faint glow now 
rested. 

Mrs. Hereford’s entrance disturbed his med- 
itations. Immensely proud of her son, she was 
never tired of manwuvering to bring out his pe- 
culiarities in the presence of Mabel. This was 
certeialy annoying to Sidney, and he fancied it 
was to Mabel also. This day, the worthy lady’s 
plans were interrupted by the departure of her 
son on an alleged business plea. 

As Sidrey stood in the hall, a hand was laid 
upon his arm and a familiar voice said : 

“ Have I found you at last, my dear fellow?” 

“ Philip ! you here ?” 

“Yes,” returned the other, in a light tone. 
I'm tired to death of my musty, cabin cribbed 
office and the dry cases that come up. The 
sight of red tape, even, gives me a headache. 
So I determined to accept that standing invita. 
tion of yours, and hunt you up. Am I wel- 
come?” 

“ To be sure you are, Philip. No one could 
be more so. But come, let me introduce you to 
my mother and Miss Atway.” 

The proposed introduction took place, and 
Sidney saw with pleasure the favorable impres- 
sion that his friend, the gay, cheerful Philip Hor- 
ton, made upon both ladies. 

Between himself and Mabel a constraint ex- 
isted, which neither could analyze. It resulted 
less from the remembrance of the words that 
had been spoken that day, than the feeling that 








between their two strong wills a contest waged. 
By some strange fate, one seemed destined al- 
ways to thwart the other. Sidney, standing a 
little apart from the rest, watched the merry 
group with the feeling as if he were the only 
one who was excluded from it, from his total 
want of sympathy with the theme they were 
discussing. 

Restless, he began to pace the room. No one 
noticed it, as it was his habit. He drew out his 
watch. It was not late—not even the dinner 
hour—but a dark cloud coming up in the west, 
made it look later than it was. He could not 
tell why it was, but a most unaccountably un- 
easy feeling possessed him. He glanced at the 
little group. Philip was in the midst of some 
story that enchained the attention of the rest— 
no one even thought of him. 

Opening the door, he passed into the hall, and 
gave orders for his horse to be saddled. There 
would be time to take a ride before Philip had 
finished his story ; and besides that, no one 
would miss him. The horse—a strong, fiery 
animal—needed no spurring; he went like the 
wind. But Sidney checked him, after the first 
mile or two, to look around upon the singular 
pile of clouds, which had now nearly overspread 
the heavens, and to note the strange density of 
the atmosphere, which one could almost push 
with thehand. There was an ominous silence— 
not even the note of a bird to be heard. Every- 
thing seemed to denote that some sudden and 
terrific outbreak of the elements might soon be 
expected. 

Sidney, reining up his horse, dismounted at 
the door of the only house to be seen in the wild 
and desolate region. Knocking gently at the 
door, it was opened by the same boy whom we 
introduced in the opening of the story. Shrink- 
ing back with an awe-struck face, the boy stood 
gazing at his master. 

“John,” said Sidney, kindly, “don’t be 
afraid of me. I want to speak to you.” 

“Come in, sir, if you please. I’m sorry I 
went away without your leave. You were al- 
ways a kind master to me.” 

The room into which Sidney was ushered, 
was small, but neat and clean. A door that 
opened from it was slightly ajar, and once in a 
while a low groan issued from the inner apart- 
ment. 

“My poor mother, sir is very sick, and there 
is only my little sister and myself to attend to 
her. I would not have asked to come away 
from you for any other reason.’ 

“Why did you not tell me that before, my 
boy? Though I am stern at times, Iam not too 
proud to acknowledge when I am in the wrong. 
I have done you wrong, John, and I shall try to 
undo it as wellasIcan. Here are your wages, 
and a trifle more to purchase comforts for your 
mother. Is there net some one you can get to 
take care of her ?” 

“T don’t know of any one. Miss Atway said 
she would come over and see what could be 
done.” 

“Did she say she should come to-night ?” 

“No, sir. She thought she should come in 
the morning.” 

“Thank Heaven for that,” said Sidney, as he 
glanced at the sky. ‘‘ And as for you, my boy, 
when you are ready, come back to me. I will 
see that you do not suffer.” 

“You are too good to me, sir. I have not 
deserved it,” said the boy. 

But Sidney had already remounted his horse 
and was speeding in the direction of home. If 
he could only reach it before the storm com- 
menced! But even as he thought this, he 
heard a low rumble in the air, and it grew sud- 
denly dark. A wind sprang up, and increased 
till its violence was almost terrific. Clouds of 
leaves and dirt almost blinded the lonely rider, 
and to add to the confusion, the rain desc ended 
in torrents. 

The fiery horse, as if goaded by demons, 
dashed along the rough road overhung by the 
forest trees. Before and behind them, here and 
there in their path, mighty trunks were shattered 
by the lightning. Still the frightened horse 
dashed on at a wild speed, and even the rider, 
calm, pale and collected, maintained his seat. 
Escaping death a hundred times as if by miracle, 
but thoroughly drenched and exhausted, Sidney 
emerged from the lonely, rough road, and suc- 
ceeded in checking his steed. 

In a few minutes he was at home, and having 
seen that his horse was well taken care of, he 
entered the house. As he crossed the hall, he 
encountered Mabel. She started at his wild ap- 
pearance, and said in those tones he liked best to 
hear on earth: 

“You have not been riding in this storm ?”” 

“Yes,” returned he, gravely; “a ride that 
threatened to cost me my life.” 

He fancied that she grew pale, and his heart 
thrilled with joy at the idea that it was for the 
danger he had undergone. But her next remark 
was a trivial one. He turned away bitterly; it 
was very evident she did not care the least for 
him. He did not, he could not know how she 
alone of all had missed him—how she had 
grown suddenly silent when he was no longer 
there—how she had listened and waited for his 
appearance, and grown sick at heart when she 
thought of his danger! Nothing of all this did 
he suspect; her face, like his, scarcely ever re- 
vealed what lay beneath. 

Days, weeks passed on. Between Sidney and 
Mabel the old constraint existed. Philip, on 
the contrary, charmed every one with whom he 
came in contact—he was so light and cheerful, 
so capable of conversing gracefully on every sub- 
ject. Sidney, with a certain bitterness in his 
heart, which even his generous nature could not 
prevent, felt that Mabel was lost to him. His 
own talents, of afar higher range than Philip 
possessed, were not calculated to fascinate a 
woman. He was awkward in rendering those 
thousand delicate little attentions, which some 
seem born to render; in fact, he scarcely ever 
attempted to make himself agreeable in this 
way. Philip, amongst his other qualifications, 
had a vast fund of small talk. It would have 
been a Herculean task for Sidney to attempt 
this; he had no taste for it. 

Philip was Mabel’s constant companion; and 








if she did not receive his attentions favorably, | 


she at least received them quietly. She talked 
and laughed easily with him, but when Sidney 
was present to join in the conversation, she 
grew suddenly silent. He saw this, and felt that 
he chilled her with his gravity and wisdom. 





“Mother, do you mean to make that journey 
west, this fall ?”’ 

It was a question asked by Sidney, a week af- 
ter Philip’s departure, as mother and son sat 
together in the cheerful parlor. 

“Yes, I should like to go. I think your uncle 
will expect me this season. In his last letter, he 
wished me very much to come on.” 

“And Mabel?” asked Sidney, hesitatingly. 

“She has friends in the west, whom I think 
she will take this opportunity to visit.” 

“Then, mother, I have decided to go with 
you. This life scarcely suits me. Some years 
ago, you recollect Philip and I passed twelve 
months in roving over the west. That was one 
of the pleasantest years of my life. I should 
like to pass another in the same way. After 
that, I may take it into my head to go to Eu- 
rope. What say you to a travelled son, 
mother ?” 

Sidney’s soul flashed up into his eyes, ashe 
met Mabel’s look. She had entered the room in 
time to catch those last words. It might have 
been a look of wonder, or sorrow, or a blending 
of each; or he might have been mistaken—for 
the next moment she was busily engaged with 
the work she held in her hand. 

* * * The party had set out on their 
journey. At Buffalo, Sidney proposed that for 
variety’s sake, they should take the route by the 
lakes, which, being circuitous, would take a 
much longer time. They embarked on board of 
one of the small lake steamers, and the weather 
being favorable, they accomplished the first part 
of the voyage in less time than expected. It 
has been said that sailing through these three 
lakes, at certain seasons of the year, exceeds in 
danger a voyage across the Atlantic. But the 
Hereford party found it delightful. The weath- 
er was calm and pleasant, and the glimpses of 
land that they obtained showed that the forests 
were becoming gorgeous in their fall robes. 

One night, when the boat was within a mile of 
the shore, the cry of fire was heard. Suddenly 
consternation spread throughout the steamer, 
where a few moments before all had been calm 
and tranquil. Every one at such a time dis- 
plays the trait peculiar to himself; and as the 
flames burst forth, a scene of wild confusion was 
depicted. Some strove frantically to throw 
themselves into the water ; some prayed, in wild 
agony. Others, in this awful hour, uttered im- 
precations. Moans and shrieks, and the crack- 
ling of the flames filled the air. 

The captain stood on one side, issuing rapid 
orders. In every part of the boat, the voice of 
Sidney was heard amidst all the din and confa- 
sion. Mabel heard it, and with renewed hope 
and courage, turned to her task—that of calming 
the frightened women. 

Sidney, with his strong arm, with his flashing, 
defiant glance, restrained those who would 
wildly have thrown themselves overboard. Even 
in that moment of agony, all felt and shrank 
before his iron will. 

“Back! back!” shouted Sidney; and the 
crowd that but an instant before had been strug- 
gling madly, fell back. 

It was no time for reasoning or expostulation. 
Sidney Hereford, as he stood pale but collected, 
felt that upon the exercise of his giant will alone 
depended the preservation of so many fellow- 
creatures. The panic had seized all, with a few 
exceptions, and those few made superhuman ex- 
ertions. 

The boats that had been put off from the 
shore, had reached the burning boat. Again the 
crowd made a tremendous effort to throw them- 
selves headlong into the frail barks, the capsize- 
ment of which would have been the inevitable 
consequence. Again Sidney subdued them— 
threatening to strike dead the first person that 
disobeyed orders. One by one they were low- 
ered from the steamer. Every boat contained its 
just number, and no more; and as each became 
full, it put off for the shore. 

There were places for only two more in the 
last boat. Four persons stood upon the deck— 
the captain, Sidney, Mabel and another lady— 
Mrs. Hereford having just taken her place in the 
boat. Mabel looked round upon the lady by her 
side. 

“There is room for you,” she said, gently. 

“« And for you also, Mabel,” said Sidney, as he 
helped the lady into the boat. 

“T shall not go, and leave two brave men to 
perish here,’”’ said Mabel, firmly. 

“But, dear Mabel, this is madness. I com- 
mand you to go. See how the flames gain 
upon us.” 

“T cannot go,” Mabel repeated, and raised her 
eyes to Sidney’s face An ineffable joy suddenly 
seized him, even in that awful moment. 

An impatient shout came from the boat. 

“Go, captain,” said Sidney. “I never could 
leave her. If you can, send us a boat.” 

The captain grasped him by the hand, jumped 
into the waiting boat, which at once put off— 
Mrs. Hereford’s despairing cry ringing over the 
water: ‘Myson! Mabel!” 

Sidney drew Mabel to that part of the boat 
furthest from the flames, which seemed to have 
enveloped three quarters of the deck. 

“Why did you not go, Mabel?’ asked 
Sidney. 

“Would you have me gain my life at the ex- 
pense of another, and that one yours ?” 

“ Mabel!” 

She looked up with a calm, solemn gaze, and 
read in the face before her the strong, mighty, 
overwhelming love that shone forth. 

“Mabel, dear Mabel, it is pleasant to die, 
knowing what I do. But you—is there no 
way?” 

“No,” said Mabel, quietly. “Let me die 
with you.” 

“And can you deem me worthy of your 
love?” asked Sidney. ‘I am so grave, so 
unsuited—” 

“ Better than any one else in the-world in my 
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eyes,” interrupted Mabel. ‘“ There is no one I 
could love or reverence more—no one of whom | 
T am less worthy.” 

He drew her gently away from the flames, and | 
sheltered her from the heat. He almost gave up 
the hope of a boat, and determined to take his | 
last chance of swimming with his precious bur- 
den to the shore. 

The sound of oars suddenly caught his atten- 
tion, and in another moment a glad cry burst 
from his lips: “ Saved, Mabel !” 

At some distance, the burning steamer pre- 
sented a magnificent sight. Sidney stood up in 
the boat and looked at it. 

“Better that, Mabel, than always to have 
doubted !’”” 

Mabel said nothing, but shuddered ; and both, 
from that moment, turned their gaze towards the 
dark shore. 

On the shore stood their friends to greet them, 
and Mrs. Hereford clung to them with frantic 
joy. * * * * * 

A right merry wedding was that of Mr. Sid- 
ney Hereford to Miss Mabel Atway, and never 
was there a gayer or amore cheerful groomsman 
than Philip Horton. 





OLD GORDON AND HIS LADDIES. 


John Gordon, who died near Turriff, Bautf- 
shire, some time ago, attained the age of one 
hundred and thirty-two. All the travellers who 
chanced to call at the neighboring inn of Turriff 
were uniformly directed by the landlady, Mrs. 
Wallace, to the cottage of the patriarch, ** where 
they wad see,” she used to say, “the auldest 
man i’ Bauffshire—ay, in a’ the world.” Among 
the visitors, one day, about the close of harvest, 
was a young Englishman, who, coming up to 
the door of the cottage, accosted a venerable 
looking man, employed in knitting hose, with: 
“So, my old friend, can you see to knit at your 
advanced period of life? One hundred and 
thirty-two is truly a rare age.”’ 

“ De’il’s in the man! itll be my grandfather 
ye’re seeking—I’m only seventy-three ; ye’ll find 
him round the corner o’ the house.” On turn- 
ing round the corner, the stranger encountered a 
debilitated old man, whose whitened locks bore 
testimony to his having long passed the meridian 
of life, and whom the stranger at once concluded 
to be Gordon himself. ‘‘ You seem wonderfully 
fresh, my good sir, forso old a man. 1 doubt 
not you have experienced many vicissitudes in 
the course of your very long lite.” “ What’s 
your wull, sir‘” inquired the person addressed, 
whose sense of hearing was somewhat impaired. 
The observation was repeated. “QO, ye'll be 
wanting my father, I reckon; he’s i’ the yard 
there.” ‘The stranger now entered the garden, 
where he at last found the venerable old man 
busily employed in digging potatoes, and hum- 
ming the “ Battle of Harlaw.” “1 have had 
some difficulty in finding you, friend, as I suc- 
cessively encountered your grandson and son, 
both of whom 1 mistook for you; indeed, they 
seem as old as yourself. Your labor is rather 
hard for one of your advanced age.” “It is,” 
replied John; “but 1 am thankfu’ that I am 
able for’t, as the laddies, poor things, are no’ 
very stout now.”—Gilasgow Railway Journal. 


AS THICK AS THREE IN A BED. 


Emigration to the State of Michigan was so 
great during the years 1835-’36, that every house 
was filled each night with travellers wanting 
lodging. Every traveller there at that time will 
remember the difficulty of ohtaining a bed in 
any of the hotels,even if he was willing to put 
up with two or three strange bedfellows. 

The Rev. H. Brown, an eccentric Methodist 
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Great experience has enabled us to constantly 
improve and vastly beautify our favorite illum. 
ined journal. It now stands confessedly without 
a rival in the elegance of its embellishments 
the beauty of its typography, and the interest of 
its reading columns. With a corps of over sorty 
regular contributors, it presents a vast and enter- 
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Rallou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished publications 
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A brilliant illustrated journal.— Warsaw (Indiana) 
Republican. 
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be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Penn.) 
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country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
( Va.) Herald. 


The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives. 
— Washington (D. C.) Union. - ~5h 





We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pinery, Stevens Point, Wis. 


One of the most moral, entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket ( Ms.) Inquirer, 


A popular and beautiful work.— Hempstead, L. I. Star. 


The standard of its li becomes lly ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely execu- 
ted, and of endless variety.— Westchester (N. Y.) Herald. 


Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
lighted with the improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr Oak, Juneau, Wisconsin. 


The only American illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. Y.) Atlas, 


It is fully equal to anything in the art of printing we 
have seen. Monenoush De mocrat, Freehold, NU. ” 


Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit and enterprise which secures the services of the best 
writers, artists and mechanics in this country, who com- 
bine in their turn to render this sheet the most interest- 
ing and Aandsomest wn the world.— Plymouth ( Mass.) Kock. 








There is not a handsomer sheet published in the world. 
—Lycoming Gazette, Willramsport, Pa. 





minister, stopped at one of the hotels in Ann 
Arbor, and inquired if he could have a room 
and a bed to himself. ‘The bar-keeper told him 
he could, unless they should be so full as to ren- 
der it necessary to put in another with him. At 
an early hour the reverend gentleman went to 
his room, locked his door, and soon retired to 
his bed, and sunk into a comfortable sleep. 
Along towards midnight, he was aroused from 
his slumbers by a loud knocking at his door. 

“Hallo you there!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
do you want now ?”—a particular stress on the 
last word. 

“You must take another lodger with you, 
sir,” said the landlord. 

“What! another yet ?” 

“Why, yes—there is only one in there, is 
there ?” 

“One? why, here is Mr. Brown, and a Meth- 
odist preacher, and myself, already, and I should 
think that was enough for one bed, even in 
Michigan !” 

The landlord seemed to think so, too, and 
left them to their repose.—Michigan Lferald. 





GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS SITTERS, 


When this eminent artist became the rage in 
London as portrait painter, commissions for 
portraits flowed in so fast that, with all his ra- 
pidity of execution and untiring industry, he was 
unable to satisfy the impatience of some of his 
sitters. One gentleman lost his temper, and in- 
quired of the painter’s porter, in a voice loud 
enough to be overheard: ‘“ Has that fellow 
Gainsborough finished my portrait?’ Ushered 
into the painting-room, he beheld his picture. 
After expressing his approbation, he req d it 
might be sent home at once, adding: “I ma 
as well give you a check for the other fifty 
guineas.” “Stay a minute,” said Gainsborough, 
“it just wants the finishing stroke ;” and snatch- 
ing up a background brush, he dashed it across 
the smiling features, indignantly exclaiming: 
“Sir, where is my fellow now?” This is con- 
sidered a freak of genius, but a man of common 
sense would have accepted the check and checked 
his rising passions.—Loston Gazette. 








A LARGE FEE, 

Sir Astley Cooper, the celebrated surgeon, is 
said to have received the largest fee ever given 
for an operation. It was upon an old gentleman 
seventy years of age, a resident of the West In- 
dies, who being afflicted, went to England to un- 
dergo an operation. It was performed with Sir 
Astley Cooper’s accustomed ability ; and upon 
visiting him one day, when he was able to quit 
his bed, he observed to his surgeon that he nad 
feed his physician, but not his surgeon. He de- 
sired to know the amount of his debt, and Sir 
Astley replied: ‘Two hundred guineas.’’ 
‘Pooh! pooh!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
“T sha’n’t give you two hundred guineas; 
there, that is what i shall give you!’ taking off 
his nightcap and tossing it to Sir Astley. 
“ Thank you, sir,” said the surgeon ; “ anything 





from you is acceptable ;” and he pnt the cap in 
his pocket. Upon examinauon, it was foand to 
contain acheck for a thousand guineas.—Medicul 
Journal. | 
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The happy gift of being agreeable seems to 
consist not in one, but in an assemblage of tail- 


many are there, who, by easy manners, sweetness 
of temper, and a variety of other undetinable 
qualities, possess the power of pleasing without 
any visible effort, without the aids of wit, wis- | 
dom, or learning, nay, as it should seem, in their | 
defiance; and this without appearing even wo 
know that they possess it.—('umberland. 
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ents tending to communicate delight; and how | Ww 
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Its engravings alone are worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price.— Gazette, Irasburg, Vt. 


It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Kepubli- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 


A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 


I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sub- 
scriber's letter, Dover, N. H. 


The numbers from week to week are a brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Daily Times. 


It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 


It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union, 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every family should take it.— Amert- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 


Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this hand and int ing journal.— Durling- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 


It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 


Tt is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city, and in fact, a room fitted up for 
a parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 





This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art in this 
country.— Boston Daily Atlas, 


A copy should grace every drawing-room table.— Albany 
Atlas, i Y. 


Tt is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, R. I, 





The object of the paper is to present in the 
most elegant and available form, a weekly liter- 
ary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and for- 
eign news ; the whole well spiced with wit and 
humor. Each paper is BEAUTIFULLY ILLVS- 
TRATED with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and man- 
ners, altogether making a paper entirely original 
in its design, in this country. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western 
hemisphere, of all the principal ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in 
the world, both fnale and female. Sketches of 


beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air and the fish of the 
sea. Tt is printed on fine satin surface paper, 
with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution, an elegant specimen of 
art. The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months mak- 
ing a volume of 416 pages, with about one thou- 
sand splendid engravings. 
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STBAM NAVIGATION, 

Steam is revolutionizing the navigat 
ocean, just as it is revolutioniaing tray 
land, On shore it has turned everyth 
turvy—we beg leave to say that we do 
to erratic excursions of engines, tenders 
down embankments, in which they 
bring up with their wheels in the air « 
smoke-pipes and roofs undermost ; ace! 
happen in the best regulated families, a: 
not be unkindly alluded to. Steam 
almost monopolized our river navigau 
the broad Atlantic was called on to be 
to its achievements, The new era we 
rated by the sailing of Fulton's litt 
the “Clermont,” from New York fi 
August 7, 1807, nearly half a centu 
Not many years afterwards an Americ 
vessel made her way to Europe, the | 
ocean steam navigation, But so lak 
Dr. Lardner demonstrated that the oc 
not be successfully navigated by estes): 
work, in which this deliberate decision 
rived at, was hardly off the press befo: 
periment was successfully made, and 
and new world were brought close toge 

Considering the immense number 
voyages between this country and Earo, 
ters have not been remarkably frequen: 
steamers—the Dresident, the City of 
and the Pacific, were never heard of. 
lumbia, Humbeldt, City of Philadel 
Franklin were lost, but all hands on bo 
saved. From the Arctic, a few hands, ; 
Captain Luce, were saved. 

We have seen that the honor of se: 
first steam vessel across the Atlantic b 
America; and if the British justly « 
honor of establishing the first regular 
lantic steam line, still we have saved 
by building faster and more splendid + 
sels than they have done, unless we ¢ 
Persia, which managed, in the easterly 
on one occasion to beat Collins's b 
The last American achievement is th 
steamer Adriatic, of 5888 tons burthe: 
tons larger than the Persia. She fal’ 
behind the Great Eastern, the Englis! 
now building, which measures 25,000 
few people believe that that leviathan 
cross the ocean. Our practical shi, 
contend that she has far surpassed a m 
size, and that she will be utterly uncon: 

We ave inclined to think that the A 
about as large a boat as can be well 
Her dimensions are as follows: La 
feet; breadth of beam, 50; depth of 
feet ; diameter of wheel, 45, She has 
ing engines of 2000 horse power, with 
100 inches in diameter and 12 feet str 
boilers are eight in number. The whe 
divided by eight water-tight compart. 
oak, six inches thick, fastened in the 
manner. Her estimated cost is $450, 
all the mechanical details of the const: 
this remarkable ship, human skill seen 
done its utmost. We trast that we sh: 
many safe and rapid passages of this 
American skill. 

EP Hmm 
A PLEASANT “ LARK.” 

At Elmdon, in England, a few week 
twe men were returning from a beer bh 
of thetn, in his vocation of game-kee; 
armed with a gun, the friend of the gar 
proposed, in the exhilaration of his sp 
he should ron ahead and let his o 
shoot at him. His proposal was ar 
end accordingly he ran about fifty pw 
and called out “shoot.” His friend 
and the poor man who had voluntarily 
part of target, fell to the ground, da 
wounded, At last accounts, the gav 
bad been arrested and was awaiting trie 
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Vatur ov Eauty Risine.—The 
betveen rising at «iz in the morning an 
the course ef forty years, supposing ar 
to-bed at the same time he otherwis 
amounts Ww tweaty-nine thousand hours 
years, one hundred and twenty-one « 
sixteen hours, which will afurd exw 
hours a day for ten years; so it is the 
ten years were added to life, 
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Tourxisu Lavine.—The fair sex i: 
arc getting dificult © manage. T 
transparent veils, spin street yarn, lany 
lar-agas, snap their Gngers at Pasha, a: 
as rudely as French or English wome 
are becoming terribly fast and strong © 
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Bennricence axp Locu.—Bylvee 
of Chicago, has given $100,000 w foar 
byterian university. Niue years ago } 
in Chicage from Scotland with only t- 
¢igns in his pocket 
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Gas. — Gas wae first iateodeced inte | 
try in 1#21, but the suconss of the ex 
was not demonstrated until (#27. Man 
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man by deseent. The Orkney Irvings 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Steam is revolutionizing the navigation of the 
ocean, just as it is revolutionizing travelling on 
land. On shore it has turned everything topsy- 
turvy—we beg leave to say that we do not refer 
to erratic excursions of engines, tenders and cars 
down embankments, in which they generally 
bring up with their wheels in the air and their 
smoke-pipes and roofs undermest ; accidents will 
happen in the best regulated families, and should 
not be unkindly alluded to. Steam had long 
almost monopolized our river navigation before 
the broad Atlantic was called on to bear witness 
to its achievements. The new era was inangu- 
rated by the sailing of Fulton’s little steamer, 
the “Clermont,” trom New York for Albany, 
August 7, 1807, nearly half a century since. 
Not many years afterwards an American steam 
vessel made her way to Europe, the pioneer of 
ocean steam navigation. But so late as 1838 
Dr. Lardner demonstrated that the ocean could 
not be successfully navigated by steam. The 
work, in which this deliberate decision was ar- 
rived at, was hardly off the press before the ex- 
periment was successfully made, and the old 
and new world were brought close together. 

Considering the immense number of steam 
voyages between this country and Europe, disas- 
ters have not been remarkably frequent. Three 
steamers—the President, the City of Glasgow, 
and the Pacific, were never heard of. The Co- 
lumbia, Humbeidt, City of Philadelphia, and 


Franklin were lost, but all hands on board were | 


saved. From the Arctic, a few hands, including 
Captain Luce, were saved. 
We have seen that the honor of sending the 


ASTONISHING JOHN BULL. 

We lately took ap an old English newspaper, 
of the year 1814, which contained an amazed 
notice of the enormoas line-of-bactle ships then 
building for the American navy, exhibiting no 
little alarm at their dimensions, and ac the 
promptitude with which they were equipped. 
That was in war time, and the performance of 
those vessels justified the forebodings their equip- 
ment inspired. Times have changed since then. 
In the interval we have had many a diplomatic 
row with old Johnny, but haven’t come to blows 
yet, and we hope we never shall. Johany knows 
the consequences of another set-to. As Colonel 
Damas says: “It’s astonishing how mach [ 
respect a man after I've fought with him!” Our 
friends over the way know, too, we have not 
been sleeping on our laurels, and that we have 
not forgotten the golden maxim, “in peace pre- 
pare for war.” Captain Pendergrast lately made 
them a flying visit in the noble frigate Merrimac, 
and they were astounded and delighted with her, 
for John is an honest fellow and hearty in his 
commendations when he is pleased. The Lon- 
don News said : 

“There are many things in this frigate de- 
serving the attention of Englishmen. Her quar- 
ters for fighting are very roomy compared with 
those of English line-of-battle ships, crowded as 
the latter are with guns and men. Thus, in bat- 
tle, there would be far less destruction of life on 
beard the Merrimac than on board an English 
ship. The paucity of guns on board the frigate 
is compensated for by their large calibre, and 
the frigate being more easily managed than our 
three-deckers, she would with her artillery, supe- 
rior both in length of range and power of mis- 


chief, do fearful damage to the largest line-of- | 


battle ships before the latter could approach her. 


| These have been the reasons that have induced 
the Americans to build and arm such frigates as 


| be fooling on us. We cail her a frigate, to he | 


first steam vessel across the Atlantic belongs to | 


America; and if the British justly claim the 
honor of establishing the tirst regular trans-at- 
lantic steam line, stil we have saved our credit 
by building faster and more splendid steam ves- 
sels than they have done, unless we except the 
Persia, which managed, in the easterly passage, 
on one occasion two beat Coilims’s best time. 
The last American achievement is the Coilins 
steamer Adriatic, of 5888 tons burthen, or 288 
tons larger than the Persia. She falls in size 
behind the Great Eastern, the English steamer 
now building, which measures 25,000 tons, but 
few people believe that that leviathan will ever 
eross the ocean. ur practical ship-builders 
contend that she has far surpassed a manageable 
size, and that she will be utterly uncontrollable. 
We are inclined to think that the Adriatic is 
aboat as large a boat as cam be well handled. 
Her dimensions are as follows: Length, 354 
feet; breadth of beam, 30; depth of hold, 53 
feet; diameter of wheel, 45. She has oscillat- 
ing engines of 2000 horse power, with cylinders 
100 inches in diameter and 12 feet stroke. Her 
boilers are eight in number. 
divided by eight water-tight compartments of 
oak, six inches thick, fastened in the strongest 
manner. Her estimated cost is $850,000. In 
all the mechanical details of the construction of 
this remarkable ship, human skill seems to have 


The whole ship is | 


done its utmost. We trust that we shall record | 
many safe and rapid passages of this triumph of | 


American skill. 





A PLEASANT “ LARK.” 

At Elmdon, in England, a few weeks ago, as 
twe men were returning from a beer house, one 
of them, in his vocation of game-keeper, being 
armed with a gun, the friend of the game-keeper 
proposed, in the exhilaration of his spirits, that 
he should run ahead and let his companion 
shoct at him. His propesal was acceded ta, 
and accordingly he ran abent fifty paces ahead 
and called oat “sheet.” His friend obeyed, 
and the pcor maa who had voluntarily acted the 
part of target, fell to the ground, dangerously 
wounded. At last accounts, the game-keeper 
had been arrested and was awaiting crial. 





Vatce or Eaatr Risrye.—The difference 
betaveen rising at siz in the morning and eigat, in 
the course ef forty years, smpposing a man to go 
to-bed at the same time he otherwise would, 


amounts © tweaty-nine thousand hours, or three | 1, who forgets the beauty of horses for the beaa- 


years, one hundred and twenty-one days and 
sixteen hours, which will aiford exactly eight 
hours a day for ten years; so it is te same as if 
ten years were added to life. 





Tcrsise Lapizs.—The fair sex in Tarkey 
are getting ditficul: 
transparent veils, spin street yarn, langh at Kis- 
neagee. snap their ingers at Pasha, and behave 
as rudely as French or English women. They 

e re becoming terribly Gast and strong-minded. 





to manage. They wear | 


Bevericence anp Locu.—Splvester Lynd, | 


ef Chicago, has given $100,000 to foand a Pres- 
byterian university. Nine years ago he arrived 
in Chicago fom Scotland with enly two sover- 
eigns in 


his pocket. 





3a3.—Gas was first introduced inco this couz- 
try in 1821, but the success of the experiment 
was not demoas il 1827. Many perseas 







ed unt 
manufacture their own gas and blow their own 


crumpets. 





fasorite Ameri- 
to be an Orkney 


Wasuisetos Lavinc.—Our 





"an author Gas veen dascovere 








mit The Orkney Irvings were ca- 
dew of the L-vings of Drum. 
Ss se Toors.—A new machine has been 





2 will manufacture oatof cold lead 


3 of Sour diderent kinds, iz oue minute 





the Merrimac. The Merrimac took two years in 
building. She is the smallest of six frigates, 
built on the same plan, the names of the others 
being the Wabash, Minnesota, Colorado, Roa- 
noke and Niagara.” 


' and can’t and wont pay. 


_ has furnished hireling soldiers for despots. 


A Yankee tar on board the Merrimac, one | 


day, when a cockney visitor was complimenting 
the “fine frigate,” said: “Come, naber, don’t 


sure, but ler’ bless you! “long side of some of | 


our liners, she don’t seem bigger than a tug.” 
The effect of this audacious reply was, as Do- 
mine Sampson says, “‘ pro-di-gious !”” 





BRITISH PLUCK. 
There is na mistake that our neighbors, the 
British, are “carved ont of solid pluck.” Em- 
erson tells us how the quality of courage is 


prized among them, by every class, high or low. | awakened the respect and interest of thousands 


Gen. Charles Windham, the hero of the Redan, 
is one of the pluckiest of modern Englishmen. 


When a young guardian, he was travelling | 
with a private of his regiment through Syria, | 


ander the escort of an Arab sheik and a large 
body of his native followers. A bargain had 
been made with the sheik, but at a certain poiat 
of the journey he refused to proceed without a 
thousand dollars were added to the stipulated 

ation. The drag advised compli- 





ance with the extortionate demand, but young | 
Windham had the boldness, in the face of the | 


wild band of Arabs, to seize the chief, har! him 


to the ground, and there give him a sound flog- | 


ging with his hunting-whip. 


The Arab, com- | 
pletely cowed, expressed repentanee and sab which not only goes through all the motions of 
mission, and from that time till the conclusion | 


of the journey faithfully performed his guide and | 


escort duty. British pluck was more than a 
match for Arab audacity. 





Bartis or tHe Rars.—After the recent de- 
parture of the French troops from the military 
eamp near Boulogne, any number of dogs and 


, tried the casing was much damaged by a charge 


cats were left behind, and fell victims to the | 


law’s dread decrees. But the butchery of rats 
was terrible. The people of the neighborhood, 
fearing to be eaten out of barns and houses by 
the devouring race, anited in one horde, tarned 
out en masse, and a regular battle of the rats 


took place. It ended in the death of four thon- | 
sand of them—that many rat tails being tied in | 


banches and coanted. 





Brypive Tas Frac.—Large numbers of our 


patrons carefully preserve their weekly numbers | 


of The Flag of our Union and bring them in to 
us to bind at the close of the year. 
fine volume and neat table ornament, with a 
vast fund of pleasant reading. Charge for bind- 


It makes a | 


ing in a stroag and ornamental style, only $1 50 | 


each, 





Lapras ayp Cavatry.—The Arabs say that 


ty of women will never prosper. It is easy to 
coanciliate both : 
‘* His horse and his eword, 
And his lady the 
Were all that were loved 
By Oriando the feariess.” 





Seteypip Gier.—The people of Broeklyn, 
N. ¥., have subseribed $10,000 to purchase a 
house and let to be given to their mayer, Hail, 
in acknowledgement of his kindness to the sick 
and his exertions in preventing the spread of the 
yellow fever last summer. 





Azsoctr Trwxz.—The emperor of Russia has 
iecided to introdace the New Style, or Gregorian 
calendar, into his domain, and thus de away 
with the difference of twelve days betweem that 
and the present mede of reckoning time. 





Taarsenrc.—Thalberg, the great pianist, is 
not a puny, sickly-leoking genius, but a “ robus- 
tious periwig-paced” fellow, with the air of a 
jelly, well-co-do Wesvern farmer. 





Ineaaritcpe of Rercarics.—Neither Pras 
nor Mellen received a single vote at the Presiden- 
tial election, in spite of the professiens of their 





Waestses Coar.—lI: is estimated that the 
~oal fields of Llinois turn out $62,000 wns an- 
nually. This ceal is now used on lecomotives. 


EDITORIAL LYK DROPS, 

The recent races ia Boston are the last under 
the auspices of the Azricultural Association. 

There is no prospect of a speedy exhaustion 
of the gold mines in California. 

Ic is said that indigo dyers are apt to be blue 
and seariet dyers fiery. 

English ship Pride cleared lacely from Quebec 
with 50,000 basheis of wheat on board. 

Mr. Joy’s “ Ragged School,” in Boston, has 
about 150 pupils im attendance. 
Deacon Walker, of Bradford, Me , lately lost 
his arm in a threshing machine. | 
Fort Celville mines, in Oregon, are said to be 
amazingly rich in gold. 

Under Albert Smith’s initials, A. S 
wrote “two-thirds of the truth.” 

Fame, like a river, is narrowest at its birth- 
place, widest afar off. 

An English writer thinks the remains of Pi- 
zarro might be bought from the people of Lima. 

Rage often supplies the lack of argument in 
popalar debate. 

The great State of Ilineis contains exactly 
one handred counties. 

The first gristmill ever erected in Pennsylvania 
is still in existence. 

Lord Bolingbroke in deciding a great question 
always consulted a lady. 

A child was recently carried off by a bear in | 
Wi in, near Nesh | 

The Newport Mercury describes an acre of | 
menhaden in one sheal. | 

The practicability of a telegraph from Ireiand 
to Newfoundland is andoubted. 

In the spring a horse railroad will be built 
from South Boston to Boston proper. 

The vintage of Italy this year turned out to | 
be pretty fair, after all. 

Jadge Haliburton, author of Sam Slick, has | 
gone to live in England. 

Mexico owes to British capitalists $51,000,000 


» 2_wag 





For more than half a century free Switzerland 


A young girl in Paris killed herself because 
she was marked by the small pox. 

Atarecent marriage in church in this city, 
tickets of admission were required. 





THE BLIND MAN AND HIS DOG. | 

Few of our city readers are unacquainted with 
the person of a blind man who, guided by his | 
faithful dog, has travelled our streets for years, 
supporting himself honorably by the sale of 
books and stationery. The quiet and gentle- 
manly manners of this individual, and the de- 
voted attachment of the faithful animal, who 
has been for so long his guide and friend, have 


in New England. Mr. Abram V. Courtney, 
the name of the gentleman above referred to, 
has, we are happy to hear, recorded the story of 
his eventful life in book form, and, we presume, 
will be his own bookseller. His narrative, of 
which we have seen a specimen, cannot fail to 
be interesting and instructive ; and we trust that 
every one who has the means to buy a book will 
buy his. They will confer a favor on a worthy 
recipient, and at the same time get back a full 
equivalent. “Caper,” the faithful dog, figures | 
largely in these pages. 





Extraorgpivary Iyventioy.—A mechanic 
in France has succeeded in contriving a duck, 


the celebrated Vaucauson’s, but can actually take 
wing, sustain itself in the air for a considerable 
time, and then alight. The first time it was 





of shot fired into it by an incautious sportsman, 
who was not aware that it was artificial. Mr. 
Tropdur, the inventor, has offered it to the em- 
peror for 25,000 francs, but he would make mach 
more, we should think, by exhibiting his won- 
derful and curious tor. 





Lares Fex.—Captain Albert Pike, of Ar- 
kansas, is said to have recently gained a suit in 
the U.S. Supreme Court, at Washington, D.C., 
on an Indian claim for $320,000, for which he is 
to receive the snag fee of $160,000, being one 
half of the value. This is Pike the poet, who 
commanded a splendid troop of horse in the 
Mexican war, and did good service on ‘“‘ Buena 
Vista's bloody field.” 





Tas Caritrot.—Two brenze doers in the ex- 
tension of the capitol at Washington cost the 
sum of $47,000. Revolutionary scenes are carv- 
ed on them in bas relief. The extension will 
cost three or four times as much as the first esti- 
mate—or course. 





Tree-Praytixe.—Don’t traasplant trees in 
the fall. The roots are more or less injured in 


| transplanting, amd are apt to decay as the cold | 
| weather sets in; whereas in spring they are fuil | 


| of vigor, and rapidly recover under the same 


| circumstances. 





Guap oF (t.— ue camels which were intro- 
duced in Texas are said to be doing finely, and 
are well adapted to the frontier service, for which 
they are designed. Wore “ Campbells are com- 
ing—O! ho! O! ho!” 





Propierocs.—The Hartéerd (Ct.j} Couranc 
says there is a baby in that city, only five months 
oid, and weighing one hundred and fifty-six 
pounds! Hither the baby er the story is a 
whopper! 





Goea Tsacuine.—In the Church education 
schools in Ireland, che children—90,000 in num- 
ber—have been imstrucied to destroy every weed 
they see. 





Homs.—Home is the residegce not merely of 
the bedy but of the Seart—an impertant fact, 
which some householders seem uever to have 
learned. 





Bempsy Fasaircs —* By this condage,” wrote 
Cowles, “ ships are guided, belle are rang, and 
rogues are kept in awe.” 


| less favorable. 
| to be steadily increasing, both in Paris and at the 
| branches. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOMN COHPANION 


For the present week embraces the filowing content 


“* Mabel. the Reetor’s Ward. or, Trath and Treasen in 
li77.” A tale of jove and loyalty, by Major Bey ?umtar 


“ Port Niagara.” a poem by Jiwes P. Frers. 
* Neliie Kent. a story Sy Barwa Brave 
Weenona, & poetical ludian legend, by Wcram Ev- 


verses by Canotive 
nba ‘and Duty.” a stery by Maar A. Lowrm. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
— of Macdonough's Vietory on Lake Cham- 


Views of the well known and extensive Bag Manafaetory 
of Mesers. Folsom and Bowker, Commercial Street, Bos 
ten, giving two views of the Catting and Sewing Koom, 
the Printing Department aad the Counting Room. 

A picture of Mesers. Chickerings’ beautiful and enam- 
elled Grand Piano Forte, exhibited at the late Mechanics 
Fair in Boston. 

Representation of the Royal Palace s¢ Madrid. Spain. 

Sketches of localities on Cape Cod, giving « picture of 
Pond Village, Truro, Mass . view of Provincetown - 
ture of Highinad and of Race Paint Light, 
near Highiand Light, and Truro Beach. 

Portrait of the late lamented ertist. Seth Cheney. 

A characteristic delineation of a Gipsy Camp—a scene 
in Merrie Engiand. 

A large whole page picture, giving to the life a repre- 
custation of a Wild Poar Hunt in Algeria. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States. at six cents a copy. 

I> One copy of Tam Frag, and one copy of the Piero- 
@taL, when taken together, for $4 0 per annum. 





Foreign Items. 


Prince Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, has ar- 
rived in Paris. 

A camp of 40,000 men is to be soon establish 
ed at Chaions Sar Madre 

Denmark has consented to a reduction of the 
Land Transit duties, preparatory to a redaction 


| of the Sound dues. 


It is rumored that the Rothschilds have con- 
tracted with the Bank of France te supply gold 


' to the amount of 6 400,000 rubles. 


The new Honolulu paper, the “ Pacific Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” has 568 subscriber=, among 
whom are between 80 and 90 natives. 

Application has been made to the Portugzese 
government for authority to lay down an electric 


| telegraph between Portugal and Brazil. 


Letters from Paris on the financial crisis are 
The bullion in the bank is said 


The advices from Bombay, of date Sept. 12, 
are filled with accounts of the preparationia made 
by the Indian and British governments to invade 
Persia. The reason of the invasion is the re- 
ported occupation of Herat by the Persian troops. 

A revolutionary document, addressed to the 
Italian people, and p: ty he signed bya 
committee tor the people and students of Paris, 
has been secretly posted in various quarters of 
Paris. ft urges them to arms, and promises 
assistance. 

There is a ramor from England to the effect 
that an English eari, who was engaged in tlie 
Crimean war, is about to lead to the hymeneal 
altar the noble-hearted and self-sacrificing Flor- 
ence Nightingale. She has been elected an hon- 
orary lite-governor of the Roval Free Hospital, 
Londen. 





Dewdrops sf Wisdom. 


Yesterday has been poetically called the “‘ elder 
brother of to-day.” 

It is with life as with coffee, he who would 
drink it pure must not drain it to the dregs. 

The most important principle, perhaps, in life 


| is to have a pursuit—a useful one if possible, 


and at all events an innocent one. 

With our aarrow, partial views, it is very diffi- 
eult to feel the evil of an error strengiy, and yet 
to think kindly of him in whom we see it. 

It is not your business, but the energy and 
prudence with which you condact it, thas will 
decide between your success or failare. 

The past which is so presumptuously brought 
forward as a precedent for the present, was itself 
founded on an alteration of some past that went 
before it. 

We may lay in a stock of pleasures, as we 
would lay in a stock of wine; but if we defer 
the tasting ef them too long we shail find that 
both are soured by age. 

The newspaper is a sermon for the thoughtful, 
a library fer the poor, and a blessing to every- 
body. Lord Brougham calls it “‘ the beat public 
instructor.” 

Vanity is the very antidote to conceit; for 
while the former makes us all nerve to the opin- 
ion of others, the latter is pertectiy satistied with 
its opinion of itself. 

There is in mest people a reluctance and un- 
willingness to be forgotten. We observe, even 
among the humblest, how desiroms “ney are to 
have an inscription over their graves. 

Fate is less capricious than is imagined. Near- 
ly all men have through life, in their severai 
grades, the same average of opportunities. It is 
he who can seize and connect them, and by keen 
sight and ready experience, cale late on their 
recurrence, fur whom men Save their applause 
and tercane her garland. 





Joker's Budget. 


Whaz grows less tired the more it works? A 
carriage wheel. 

A woman may laugh too much. I: is only 2 
comb that can always aifurd to shew its taeth. 

“ What plan,” said an actor to another, “shall 
I adopt to dll the house as my benefit?” “In- 
vite your creditors,’ was the surly reply. 

“There is aright and a wrong way iz doing 
everything,” as the Frenchman said, who wrss: 
a book en the best war of blowing out a candle. 

Never trust with a secret a married man whe 
loves his wife, for he will wil b»r—end she will 
tell her sister, and her sister will tell everybody. 

A brass plate, a wife, and a night-beil, aze che 
three first things that it is incumbent upon a 
medical man to procure aad exhibit —Afbet 
math. 

“ Prose and Verse ” is the title of one of Mark 
Lemon s late books. Douglas Jerrold was asked 
his opinion of it. “ Prose ani— Worse 
the wit. Nea, bat severe, that. 

In “Aspenwald,” recently published in New 
York, an intellectual looking young lady asks 
Mrs. Derby, whe has been very enthusiastic im 

he praise of George Saad, if (seorge Sand is the 
man thas makes the celebrated sarsapariia! 

An enterprising but ignorant Seath American 
has sent to an Alhany ocomouve sep lor one 
hundred “cow catchers.” He expects w use 
them in taking wild cattle on the piains of Pa 
raguay, in place of the Lasse 

“ Bow shall [ take this old cost apart"’’ sad 
an industrious wife w her waggish hasbaad 
“ Why, you should know, my dear; you made 
iz, . you know I snoald say, do it preu ¥ much as 
you put it together, for as you sew so shail wou 





” replied 





cmp—yoa 


Quill and Scissors. 





Dr. Peck, an Engiish traveller, re 
ted to a learned 


wentlv exhyd 
soctety, in Engiamd, «4 sngular 
specimen of a dower, which he obtained in Firvpt 
from «4 mammzy, and for which no place im bot 
n> has vet Deen assigned. The doctor has had 
it mime years, and has exhibied it a thousand 
times, by dipping it into warer a few minutes, 
when it gradually expands or blossoms. [t is 
when open, about one inch in diameter. 

The United Stases was the dirt aanion in the 
world to make the Afmean slave qade piracy 


* Te hey wan the work of legislacem as ve it, March 


22, 1794; it followed on in subsequent rears 
dumed 1300, May 10; 1803, February 28; [807 
March 2; 1818, April 2; 1819, March 3. Not 
a slave, it is said, beea imported imto thu 
country, after 1508, 

A great breeze has been raised in Detroi: in 
consequence of the discovery of horse beef in 
sansages, made by a German im thatecity§ Ac- 
cording to Freneh authority, horse beef is as 
good as any; and in Paris at the present ume, 
sorrel steaks, iron gray chops and roaa sausages 
are eaten with great relish. 

Late Nashville pny annoance the death of 
Gen. William Hall, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished citizens of Tennessee. General 
Hall died at his residence in Samaer county, in 
the 83d year of his age. As different periods of 
his life he had filled most of the high offices in 
the State. 

The Masons of New York State are about to 
erect a temple in that city, which is co cost about 
$500,000. I: will exceed in magnificence and 
finish anything of the kind on this continent. It 
is to be five stories high, of white marble, one 
hundred feet front by one hundred and twenty-five 
deep. 

The New York Tribune gives the total in- 
erease of their cirenlation in the last five years 
as 216,640 copies, or 48 528 per annum. Its w- 
tal circulation in 1851 was 60,660; at present it 
is 278,000. It is the greasest newspaper estab- 
lishment in the workd. s 

William Jones, Jr, of Mobile, Alabama, has 
ordered a first class locomotive to be bailt for the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, which he intends pre- 
senting to the company. It will cost from ten 
thousand w twelve thousand . 

The Jamaica Journal says that the present 
year’s crop of allspice—pimento—will fall far 
short of the ordinary average. In many parishes 
it has failed. On many properties that have gen- 
erally realized 2000 bags they will not reap 100 

Trinity Charch spire, in New York city, is 264 
feet high ; St. Paui’s, 272 feet. The Presbyte- 
rian Church spire, in Cincinnati, 272 feet, and 
old St. Peter’s Church, in Philadelpt ia, is 283 
feet; St. Peter’s, at Rome, 550 feet. 

During the past vear the precions metals coin- 
ed at the eight mints of Mexico amounted to 


' $16,338,225 im silver, and $956,222 im gold. It 


is estimated that besides this, bar silver to the 
valnze of ten millions was exported. 

A short time since, at Antwerp, « child was 
stifled in a cradle by a cat coming into the room 
and lying on the child’s face. The parents were 


' asleep in che same room, but did not discover the 


unfortunate circumstance till morning. 

Since 1338 the gross produce of the gold mines 
of North Carolina, as fur as indicated by the 
mint returns, is $4.273,336, and of Georgia, 
$5 685 864—a total of $9,913,200 for the whole 


| period. 


Leicester, Worcester county, Mass., was named 
in compliment to Governor Dudley, he being one 
of the grantees or proprietors of the township, 


, and a descendant of Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 


| upen the Mississippi and ether large 


The long drought in the Western States has 
very mach reduced the size of the rivers; and 
streams 


| even impeded navigation. 


Counterfeit twe deilar bills ou the Bank of 
North America, Providence, R. I, and on the 
Bank of North America, Seymour, Conn., are 
cirenlating. 

A new and elegant steamer now in process of 
building in New York, will be put on the route 


' between Gardiner, Me., and Bostwn next spring. 


Mr. Luke Brooks, of Weston, was instant!y 
killed while walking on the railroad track a 
Waitham, lately. 

The reeent fire at Norfolk, Va., extended over 
the same ground desolated by the same caase in 
Isl4. 

Two slaves recently murdered their master at 
Grenville, N. C., by pouring boiling water down 
his throas. 

The transactions of the Boston Clearing House 
for the month ending (ctober 31, amounted to 


| $141,642,141. 


There were in the United States Treasury 
Ocwber 31, $24,000,000. 








Marriages. 








In this tty, by 1 by Rev De. Caldicett, Mr David H. Jones 
te Miss Jane |. adams. 
By Rev Mr Thompson, Mr. Thamas Martin to Mine 


| Mary Gilda. 


By Rev. Mr. Bimikie, Mc William H. Wilson w Mine 
Mory Ann Harrie. 


By Kev. Mr Miner. Mr George W. Harris to Wine Anna 
L. Kieh. 

By Hev. Dr Vinton, Mr. George F. Wilde t Mise Julia 
Jabot. 

By Rew. Mr. Boyden. Mr. Matthew Taylor © Mise Sarah 
Bride 


at Roxbury. by Rev Mr frwin, Mr. Samusl T Bilis of 
Preree. 


| wast Boston, to Mise liza 3 


at Somerville. by Rev Mr Pope. Charlies 2. Limeoin 
eq. t Mise Louise Z. Plimpton. 
At Lynn, by Rev Mr Brooks, Mr Simon E Phinney 
B Ketes. 


' © ie Bey 


t Salem. by Rew Mr. Winn, Mr Edward f Daotore 
wo Miss Louisa M. Waod 
at Marbiehead. Sy Kev Mr Patch, Mr Charles F 


, Bartlett to Miss Rebecca B. Woodhue 


At West Dedham. by Rew. Mr Chaplie. Mr Lactus * 


( Damrell to Miss Mary Mo Smith 


Thurber to Miss Martha 2. Potter. 


At Newburyport. by Bev. Dr. Dimmick. Mr. John @ 
landers. of New York, to Miow Acoma P!ummmer 

At Brookfieid. by Rev Mr Banting, Mr Aaron Vi. Ja 
sobs. of Boston. to Wise Fannie BE. Fairbanks 

At Prowidence. R. I. by Rew Mr Cimpp. Mr. Jame+ ¥ 





Deaths. 


{a thie ity Mir. John Mi iteon, 7 |, Mims Lacwedie f 





At Chartestown "ais Sarah L. Rethins # Mr Jone 


At Cheiem, Miss Rebecca W Edwards. 
At Cambridge. Mr William Aaguetar Hall. # 
At Bnet awbridge. Mr John &. Wberier, 4 





. Edward © J-wkins Tl. Wise Cather'ne 
E Arrington, 27. Widew Metitebie host. “i, Mm tus 
Briggs. > 
ac Wart eben ag Haeosh D Girfier # Wr a- 
bert © Magean, 7 
At Lateseter, Mire Sarah Jane Mermem. ©) 


4c Newburyport. Mies Judith (ooeer. 32, Widow Me 
ry L. Wildes. 
__ at tymoath, Mr Theodore ¥<id Meron J Mr Bie 
“ r 


Witow Ee 





ae 
at i 
A 
4 
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at Siouer Whew Death, Meier 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HOW SOLEMN THE KNELL 
BY RODERT R. MCKAT. 
How solemn the knell, that comes from the bell, 
That speaks the departure of one, 
Who here on life’s shore, alas! is no more, 
Who a life all unknown has begun. 


How mournful the dirge, to our hearts let it urge, 
From the ways of the wicked to flee ; 

For soon the same peal our own doom may seal, 
And we be launched into eternity. 


For none can e’er say, that he ever could stay 
The onward career of grim Death; 

The rich and the poor, the good and fl! doer, 
He scatters alike by his breath. 


His course it is straight, for none he will wait, 
While they finish life’s pleasures that’s here ; 

The “ wages of sin ’ are for him here to win, 
And he'll spare not when once he is near. 


O then let us give our hearts while we live, 
Unto God, that then in our need, 

As he shall draw near, we may meet without fear, 
The form on the pale-spectred steed. 


Tis the wicked who shun the mention of one, 
And hope that he'll ride by them past ; 

But the righteous they see that this day it will free 
Earth’s chains which around them are cast. 


Then you do laugh, and you who do quaff 
The goblet of pleasure so free, 

Remember, and think, that perhaps on the brink, 
Of the dark river to morrow you'll be. 


Remember that peal, as it o’er you may steal, 
Let it not be a warning in vain; 

And pause ere you waste, in trifles time's space, 
As those hours you cannot regain. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ANGELA. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





“ W111 you come to our May breakfast ?” said 
a voice, as I was sitting in the twilight of an 
April day. I looked round and saw my sweet 
little friend, Angela Woodworth, whom every 
one else called “Ange,” but whom I always call- 
ed “Angel.” And an angel spirit she truly had, 
although she walked the earth in visible form. 

And yet Angela was not one of those thin, 
impalpable creatures, who “make no shadow 
when they walk.” Nor was she a combination 
of blue veins, pink cheeks and drooping shoul- 
ders, which many people think so essential in 
their ideas of purity and delicacy. She was not 
at all fragile and sad looking. Her form was 
round in its youthful beauty, her cheek had a 
healthful glow, her eyes were full and lustrous, 
and her voice, though soft and sweet, was full 
and musical in its rich volume. 

Angela had a mother. Not that being who 
presides over the embroidered robes and out- 
ward adornments of her child; but who cared 
intensely for her inner life ;—and while she kept 
the outward beautifully free from soil or stain, 
was yet never unmindful of the sacred light 
which illumined the crystal vase committed to 
her care. 

Another child had been Mrs. Woodworth’s for 
a few brief years—a son, whose rich promise 
was blighted early, had engrossed the fullest love 
of her heart ; and the blow which deprived her 
of him almost prostrated her. It was not until 
the little Angela came, that the bitter agony of 
this discipline of sorrow was subdued ; and com- 
ing as the comforter, she was doubly welcome 
and doubly dear. Angela was now nearly fif- 
teen; but she preserved her beautifully child- 
like disposition, as well as the sweet and inno- 
cent look of earliest youth. 

Such was the dear one that stood by my side 
in that twilight hour, and asked me to join the 
May party, which was to assemble at Mr. Wood- 
worth’s house the next morning. I promised to 
be with her; and on the following morning I 
rose early, went into the garden and gathered 
the few crocuses and forget-me-nots which had 
already bloomed, to add a gift to the floral crown 
of the May Queen, whom I doubted not would 
be Angel herself. 

Although so much older than she, yet she had 
from childhood so much pleasure in 
my friendship, that even from that circumstance 
alone, apart from her beauty and goodness, I 
should have been attracted to her; and I looked 
forward to her prospective reign of this morning 
with as much interest as one could well feel in 
such a matter. 

As I anticipated, all went on beautifully. 
Angel was strenuous in not accepting the crown 
and sceptre; but her little friends would not 
hear of any other arrangement; and she queen- 
ed it admirably. Her parents watched her with 
the eyes of gratified affection, and other friends 
looked on and sympathized with their pleasure. 

Three years passed. The shadow of aitliction 
had darkened over my pathway, and the disci- 
pline which I endured could only have been 
borne as coming from the hand of the Good 
Father, who ordereth all things aright. During 
these three years, I had been absent, ministering 
to grief and pain, and learning such bitter les- 
sons in adversity that even now I shudder to re- 
call that mournful season to remembrance. At 
the end of that period, I returned to that which 
was home no longer, because the light of a beau- 
tiful face had gone out, and the shadows on the 
family hearth had deepened into darkness. In 
my agony I had asked: ‘“ Why, O why, must 
I have been singled out to meet this great sor- 
row ? What had I done which needed this sharp 
discipline?” And my soul answered: “Did 
He (whose name must not be written on a page 
so light as this), did He not give you the bless- 
ing you needed, in leaving for your inheritance 
the crown of thorns and the cross?” And over 
this, I bowed my head in silence. 

On the first Sabbath after I returned, I saw 
Angela at church. Three years had brought an 
added loveliness to her face, a more perfect 
roundness to her figure; and a beautiful dignity 
had taken the place of her childlike appearance. 
She recognized me at once, and beckoned me to 
a seat beside her. It was a front pew in which 
we sat, and as the afiernoon sun streamed 
through the beautiful stained windows of the 


Pe 











church, it shone goldenly upon the large tablet 
beside the pulpit. As it rose up steadily, it il- 
lumined with brilliant light the words inscribed 
thereon, “Our Father, which art in heaven!’ 
Stealing onward and upward, it dwelt a brief 
moment on the sentence above the prayer, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” I saw An- 
gela’s face flash with emotion as she looked upon 
the divine words; and when I afterwards saw 
her reverently accepting the sacred symbols of 
communion, I felt that the promise of her pure 
and beautiful childhood was fulfilled. 

I visited her home, and found her as duteous 
and obedient as ever; as much the light and 
blessing of that home as when she sat as the 
May Queen on her flower-strewn throne. We 
are apt to think of such beings, that their lives 
must pass away like “the light and the loveli- 
ness of a song;” that sorrow and suffering can- 
not come over the charmed circle which sur- 
rounds them. Alas! there is no life, however 
beautiful, that the angel of affliction does not 
overshadow with its wings. 

The Woodworths, with some other friends, 
had planned an excursion to the Highlands, a 
fine place, a few miles distant, and every prepar- 
ation, which taste and fancy could suggest, was 
made to meet the festive occasion. Servants 
were sent on before, to have everything in order 
for a collation, which was to be enjoyed in a rus- 
tic arbor formed by the overhanging trees. Im- 
mense masses of ivy and wild grapes lay heavi- 
ly overhead, while fast by ran a stream whose 
pure waters supplied the table with its icy cool- 
ness. Around this spring grew flowers of every 
hue that bloom in our American forests; while 
the many colored mosses hid the roughnesses of 
the huge rocks, and contrasted finely with the 
deep, rich emerald of the grass. 

In this delicious spot we passed the long sum- 
mer day, and when the twilight deepened into 
evening, the horses were brought round, and we 
started off under the quiet starlight. We had a 
wild road to pass over—for a railroad had su- 
perseded the necessity of keeping the other in 
yery good condition, and we found it imperative 
upon all our party to keep in the very middle of 
the rough patch we were in. In carriages, it 
would have been impossible to get along at all 
with only starlight to show the deficiences of the 
road ; and when, as was frequently the case, we 
passed through dense, forest-like paths, we were 
obliged to trust wholly to the instincts of our 
horses, which carried us wherever they would, 
without any guide from our hands. 

We had nearly reached the railroad crossing 
before we heard the cars, and we agreed that no 
horse should be allowed to pass under the arch 
until the train had got completely over the 
course; a vain precaution, it seemed, for at the 
moment that the whistle was heard, the horses 
started in affright, and ran galloping through 
the arch. It was a heavy train, which took sev- 
eral minutes before it could pass over. Mr. 
Woodworth was the last rider, and he was 
shouting gaily to his wife and daughter who had 
just passed him, when they heard a terrible 
crash just behind. He had fallen from the horse, 
the animal becoming frightened, probably, from 
the sound of the cars directly overhead, and be- 
fore he could be extricated life was gone. 

It would be cruel to attempt painting the dis- 
tress, not only of the half distracted mother and 
daughter, but of the rest of the party at this ter- 
mination of the day which had promised and 
attained so much enjoyment. It was not until 
weeks afterwards that they realized the bitter 
meaning of their sorrow. The excitement con- 
sequent upon this event, the crowds of friends 
who came, the necessary forms of law, and the 
unavoidable meetings with business people, which 
in cases like theirs always come between a deep 
vrief and the actual realization of it, all helped 
to keep down and stifle the tears, the heavy sobs, 
the terrible certainty, which can only be fully 
known, when the mourners can sit down by the 
deserted hearth and look tearfully and trem- 
blingly into the face of the phantom which stands 
there in place of the beloved whom he has sent 
away. 

Mrs. Woodworth and Angela were alone in 
the world, as far as any tie of relationship of a 
near character existed, except indeed, that she 
knew that her husband had sometimes answered 
letters from abrother and sister who resided in 
a distant State. That there was something pain- 
ful connected with them, she believed fully, from 
the memory which she had of his always appear- 
ing sad and gloomy whenever a letter arrived 
from this source, and she had often noticed that 
his answers contained money. To these rela- 
tives Mrs. Woodworth deemed it proper to an- 
nounce the death of her husband; and the an- 
nouncement brought her two visitors the next 
week, with whose presence she could easily have 
dispensed. 

Hiram Woodworth, the brother, was a hard, 
cold, savage looking man, and Mrs. Woodworth 
had great difficulty in reconciling the fact of his 
near relationship with one so manly, handsome 
and amiable as her husband. From the sister, 
equally hard and cold, she shrank with even 
greater dislike. Angela tried hard to conquer 
her own and her mother’s feelings; but it was 
impossible to like them, and their presence was 
a constant source of annoyance and irritation. 

The first question asked by both brother and 
sister was, “‘How much did Charles leave?” 
The second was, ‘‘ Where is it invested?” Sad 
as she felt, Mrs. Woodworth knew instinctively 
that these were queries which no one except 
those whom she legally consulted had a right to 
put to her; and her temper was roused sufli- 
ciently to give them an answer which she thought 
would effectually silence them. 

Nothing, however, could ever put down Mr. 
Hiram Woodworth, and he attacked Angela on 
the subject whenever he could find her alone. 
Neither was the sister at all delicate, and fre- 
quently she would ask her if she intended doing 
anything for a living, now that her father was 
dead. Nor did Angela’s quickly dropping tears 
seem to suggest to her that the subject was one 
that should, at present, be interdicted. 

Mr. Woodworth had retired from business two 
years before his death, and his property was 
nearly all invested in stock in a city bank. 





There, of course, it was his widow’s intention to 
let it remain at present; but she declined all 
conversation with her new relations; and after 
the first week she kept them at a distance by 
confining herself principally to her own cham- 
ber. Hiram lounged about the house, making 
himself perfectly at home, inspecting the premi- 
ses, and calculating the cost of all his late 
brother’s improvements. Judith Woodworth, 
the sister, made herself equally busy with the 
domestic department. There was not a closet 
nor drawer that did not undergo her searching 
process; and her fingers ached sorely to get at 
the keys of desks and boxes which were locked. 
Once Angela found ber fumbling with a bunch 
of keys, which she had taken from her own 
pocket, at the lock of Mr. Woodworth’s private 
desk, which stood in a small room adjoining the 
parlor. She rushed forward to protect it from 
being opened, and calling a servant she ordered 
it to be taken to her mother’s chamber. She 
was unwilling to tell her mother how much she 
was annoyed by these things, and yet she could 
not do otherwise. The still, quiet kind of life 
which the Woodworths had always led, made 
them unusually open to annoyances of such a 
nature. The three had made a home which 
could not be invaded from without, unless spe- 
cial permission had been granted; and now, 
when everything which had belonged to the be- 
loved husband and father had assumed a new 
sacredness in their eyes, it was too painful to 
have a stranger’s hand intermeddling with the 
precious relics. 

It was odd enough to see Judith Woodworth 
going about the house and directing the old and 
long-tried servants, who knew perfectly their 
mistress’s ways, and whom she had always trust- 
ed implicitly. To the cook she would give a 
smart lesson upon wastefulness ; and even while, 
for a moment, the kitchen would be vacated, she 
would hunt up something in their absence for 
which to scold them on their return. 

“T would not leave you, ma’am,” said An- 
drews, a man who had been in the family for 
seven years, “but I cannot stand this man—” 
(He could not bring his lips to say Mr. Wood- 
worth—the name was too dear). ‘ He has or- 
dered me to do everything different from what I 
was told before—before—” 

Poor fellow! he broke down here, and the 
tears ran down his withered cheek, which he 
wiped away with the back of his brown hand. 

“You must not think of leaving us,” said 
Mrs. Woodworth. ‘TI will see that you have 
nothing more to complain of.” 

Roused by the murmurs which continually 
met her ear, Mrs. Woodworth resolved, if possi- 
ble, to put an end to this terrible visit, which she 
felt, like Andrews, that she could not “stand.” 
She sent for Hiram and Judith to meet her in 
the little room, from which everything belong- 
ing to her husband had been removed. She had 
herself furnished a suite of mourning for the sis- 
ter, but even now she was dressed in the same 
colors as before Mr. Woodworth’s death. Ju- 
dith Woodworth was between forty and fifty. 
Her form was hard, stiff and angular. There 
were the faint traces of former beauty in her face, 
but it had so long remained covered by the crust 
which worldliness and avarice had hardened 
there, that they were nearly obliterated. 

She sat down close by Hiram, as if to prop up 
his courage in facing Mrs. Woodworth. Their 
embarrassment was mingled with a sort of defi- 
ance, for it was evident that they expected some 
kind of rebuff. Mrs. Woodworth commenced 
by saying to Hiram, “It is now two weeks since 
my husband left me, and the brief visit which I 
supposed his relatives would make has extended 
to this time. I have some arrangements to 
make which concern only myself and my daugh- 
ter. Any stranger would hinder and trouble us 
in these, and as the occasion has gone by which 
demanded your presence, it would be considered 
a greater favor to leave us together than to re- 
main. You will excuse me, therefore, if I say 
that I have ordered a carriage to take you and 
your sister to the station to-morrow morning.” 

“ Well, that is cool,” said Hiram, with a coarse 
laugh. ‘‘ You will find, my lady, that we are 
not so easily put away from our own brother’s 
house. When we got the despatch, we paid up 
our board with our furniture, thinking you would 
of course want a man to superintend about here. 
I don’t suppose you grudge sister Judith a home 
here, do you ?” 

“TI do not grudge you anything,” said Mrs. 
Woodworth; “but you must distinctly under- 
stand that my home must be sacred from intru- 
sion of any kind, and that you cannot come here 
again. Your conduct demands thus much, and 
I hope you will not force me to repeat what it 
has been painful but necessary to utter.” 

“Fine talking, ma’am, but not to the purpose. 
If we go away from your house, we shall take 
board round here somewhere; so you might as 
well have us here as in the next house.” 

“Go where you will,” said Mrs. Woodworth, 
“but leave me.” 

“Surely, you will not distress my mother in 
this way,” said Angela, softly. ‘You do not 
consider how much she has sutfered.”’ 

“Tt is very rude in you, miss, to talk to your 
uncle in this way,” said Judith Woodworth. 
‘Girls were better taught in my time than to 
talk thus to people of his age.” 

Angela winced painfally at the word “ uncle,” 
and when Hiram addressed her mother as “sis- 
ter Woodworth,” Mrs. Woodworth absolutely 
grew faint. 

“ Never mind, Judith,” said the man, ‘‘ we can 
take some rooms at the hotel; and I am mis- 
taken if the people round here don’t talk enough 
about it to make them ashamed of turning us 
away.” 

‘No, sir,” said Mrs. Woodworth, “even that 
would not be so disagreeable as your presence 
here.” And rising, she left the room, unable to 
bear the scene any longer. 

The carriage was at the door the next morn- 
ing, and Hiram seized the opportunity to ride 
round the town, and interrogate the driver as to 
his brother’s property. The man was one whom 
the family frequently employed, and as Hiram 
told him of the relationship existing, he pointed 
out to him everything which he knew that the 





late Mr. Woodworth possessed ; and finding his 
hearer interested, he drove round to a factory | 
which he had established several years before his | 
death, and which was said to be a great invest- | 
ment. J: had so happened that Mr. Woodworth | 
had privately sold his interest in this factory to 
a friend, who, for reasons of his own, did not 
wish the purchase publicly talked of; and the 
conveyance was made on a certain day of the 
preceding month, 

As Hiram found that no attention was paid to 
his wants in the house, he hired rooms at the 
hotel opposite, for himself and sister, where they 
could overlook Mrs. Woodworth’s house. In 
hiring the rooms, he mentioned Mrs. Wood- 
worth’s name as security. So glad was she to 
get them out of her own house that she would 
have willingly paid their board rather than to 
see them there. What a feeling of relief she 
experienced when she could sit down with no 
one save Angela! It was so much satisfaction 
—mournful as it was—to talk together of the 
departed ; and how hard they tried to talk of 
him as he had often expressed a wish that they 
should speak of him, should he be taken from 
them. Only a few weeks before he died, he had 
said to his wife: ‘When Iam gone, Mary, if 
Ishould be called away before you, do not sit 
down and mourn for me ; but gather all things 
pleasant about you and Angela, and think that 
I shall be with you in our home, watching, 
guarding, and loving you as well as ever—nay, 
better than ever.” And it was thus that she 
tried to think of him, but it was too early in her 
grief-life, and she could only mingle her tears 
with her daughter. Now, indeed, did the daugh- 
ter wear her character of Angel. She comforted 
and consoled her mother, recalling her father’s 
words, and repeating the many promises which 
the Bible affords to the widowed and fatherless 
ones of earth. 

One evening Mrs. Woodworth was more than 
usually depressed, and Angela had tried every 
method in her power to raise her spirits, and to 
give her consolation and strength. A loud ring 
at the door disturbed their conversation, and Mr. 
Hiram Woodworth and a stranger entered. As 
they pressed into the room before the servant, 
Mrs. Woodworth had no time to be denied. 
Without waiting for the ceremony of an intro- 
duction, the stranger commenced speaking of 
Mr. Woodworth’s family concerns. Amazed at 
this impertinence on the part of one unknown to 
her, she asked explanation in tones that could 
leave him no doubt as to her opinion of him. 

“There is no need of saying anything un- 
pleasant about this affair, madam,” said the 
stranger. ‘ Mr. Hiram Woodworth, with a deli- 
cate regard to your feelings, which, he declares, 
is searcely to be expected after your treatment 
of him, has commissioned me to say to you, be- 
fore carrying the matter into public notice, that 
he has in his possession aygill written for your 
late husband by myself, aa with his own 
handwriting, and which was, in all probability, 
the last act of the kind in which he was engaged.” 

Astonishment kept Mrs. Woodworth perfectly 
silent, and her visitor proceeded to inform her 
that he was a lawyer, that he had an office in a 
neighboring town, and that on the last day of 
the month of July, Mr. Woodworth came into 
his office, and asked him to draw up an instru- 
ment, purporting to be his will, in which instru- 
ment he made a large provision for his brother 
and sister, in consideration, as he stated, of his 
love and affection for them. This provision, he 
informed Mrs. Woodworth, embraced large por- 
tions of real estate, and covered in fact almost 
the whole of her husband’s possessions. 

Mr. Hiram Woodworth here dropped a few 
words, expressive of his regret in thus disap- 
pointing her expectations of enjoying her hus- 
band’s entire property; but stating that it was 
his intention, in pursuance of the counsel given 
him by his friend and legal adviser, Mr. Callow, 
then present, to prosecute the affair to the utter- 
most; that he had already taken steps to prove 
the will, and that this announcement must be 
considered as detinitive on his part. 

Mrs. Woodworth rose hastily and left the 
room. Angela remained, but showed evident 
impatience to be gone. The visitors having ac- 
complished their errand, departed, and her moth- 
er returned to the room to talk over the matter. 
That her husband had ever performed this strange 
action Mrs. Woodworth would not for a mo- 
ment believe ; but how to circumvent this plan 
of well-concerted villany was the question. The 
mother and daughter wearied painfully over it 
until long past midnight, and woke to new 
anxieties and trouble. 

Mrs. Woodworth sent for a friend who was 
well versed in the law, but who had given up 
practice. To him she confided her troubles and 
her suspicions, and he promised aid and counsel 
as circumstances might require. Angela, who 
had always loved and reverenced Mr. Allerton 
and his wife, whose friendship it had been her 
father’s pride and happiness to possess, comfort- 
ed her mother with the hope that with such a 
friend she would succeed in crushing the plan 
which had been formed to injure her. 

Occasionally Miss Judith Woodworth would 
come in upon their retirement, without cere- 
mony, and whenever she came she tried to inflict 
a new sting. The coolness with which she was 
received almost maddened her, and she lost no 
opportunity of making some sarcastic or imper- 
tinent allusion to the anticipated loss of their 
property. She made a friend of an ancient 
maiden, who had taken up her residence at the 
hotel, and to her she confided all the slights 
which she fancied Mrs. Woodworth and Angela 
bestowed upon her. Miss Jerusha Wigglesworth 
having never obtained an entrance to the house 
of Woodworth, satisfied her spleen thereat by 
listening complacently and then suggesting new 
sources of annoyance to the family. 

Slowly, slowly went away the summer. The 
garden was as beautiful as ever in its summer 
beauty ; the trees were as green in their luxuri- 
ance; sunrise and sunset were as gorgeous as 
ever; but he, who had lightened all their cares 
and increased all their joys, was gone! “ Not 
lost, but gone before, dear mother,” said Angela. 





Her faith was so strong that the ascended spirit 
could know and sympathize with her grief, that 


it actually lightened it. To feel that he was 
ever near them, watching and loving, took half 
the sting of death away. 

Every day they were expecting to have the 
matter of the will made public; but it was full 
three months after Mr. Woodworth’s death be 
fore they knew anything beyond the visit of Hi- 
ram and his lawyer. The crisis came, however, 
and as there was no rebutting testimony, the 
will which Callow produced in favor of his cli- 
ent was considered valid. 

Hiram’s first act was to warn Mrs. Wood- 
worth from the house. This was the hardest of 
all, In vain she tried to attain the fortitude ne- 
cessary to enable her to bear this trial. Here 
she had passed se many happy years with her 
husband; here Angela was born, the comforter 
which Heaven had kindly sent to bless her in 
this very hour of affliction; here she hoped to 
pass her declining years ;—and now to leave it ! 
to have the rooms which were consecrated to 
her by the memory of her husband profaned by 
him who she knew was unjustly depriving her of 
her home, without the power, on her part, of 
resistance. 

Autumn was approaching. Leaves had found 
their “time to fall,” and the mornings and even- 
ings were cool, demanding the comfort of a fire. 
Mrs. Woodworth remembered how intensely her 
husband had enjoyed the first bright wood fires, 
sparkling and glowing upon the hearth. She 
remembered the generous gifts of fuel to the 
poor and needy with which he had marked the 
season ; and her heart swelled and her eyes filled 
with tears as she watched the fitful gleam of the 
fire as it brightened the twilight hour. 

Angela sat by the window, against which a 
shower of leaves had fallen from her father’s fa- 
vorite English olive tree. Hiram Woodworth 
passed from the hotel across the street, and came 
to the door with an air of vulgar importance. 
He entered, and said to Mrs. Woodworth, who 
sat by the fire, absorbed in sad musings, “ Well, 
ma’am, I trust you are preparing to remove from 
this house. My sister is quite tired of boarding, 
and as the winter is approaching we want to get 
settled. I suppose you have a house engaged. 
I understand there are several houses to be rent- 
ed in town quite cheap for small families. There 
is one on the street, half a mile below this, with 
ashop in it. If you should think of doing any 
business it will be very nice for you.” 

“ You will oblige me if you will not make any 
allusion to my affairs, sir,” said Mrs. Wood- 
worth, with dignity. ‘‘ You have already inter- 
fered quite too much. I shall remove as soon 
as possible from your vicinity, until which time 
your presence will be considered an intrusion in 
this house.” 

“Very fine, indeed, ma’am! I am sorry that 
I did not have the pleasure of your acquaintance 
before my brother died. I should have given 
him some lessons to bring down your pride, I 
am thinking. Every time I see you I think 
what a fool he must have been to give you the 
upper hand. If you had married me, I should 
have kept you down a great deal better.” 

“‘Leave my house,” said Mrs. Woodworth ; 
“ your presence is hateful to me. I will not hear 
my husband spoken of by one who is unworthy 
of his name.” 

“« My house, ma’am, if you please. Natural 
enough, when you have said it so long, too ; but 
please to remember my claims.” 

Mrs. Woodworth sank into the chair, almost 
fainting. She was wrought up almost to agony 
beyond endurance; and Angela, roused by her 
mother’s distress, with a strength hitherto un- 
known, pushed the intruder from the room as he 
stood by the door, and hastily locked it. 

“And now, dearest mother, what on earth 
shall we do? Hard indeed as it will be, do you 
not think that we had better remove from the 
house, where you will be freed from the presence 
of this man ?” 

“‘ Perhaps so ; and yet it is so bitter!” 

‘True, dear mother ; and yet is it not best to 
meet these things bravely—to look everything in 
the face /—and where evil is inevitable, endeavor 
to bear it with fortitude ?” 

“ Yes, my daughter, I feel that it is so, and 
yet I have not courage to act upon my convic- 
tion. Still I will try, for your sake, to do what 
I ought in this matter. Let us then find some 
place to-morrow, if possible, where we may live 
in peace. 

Mr. Allerton—Mrs. Woodworth’s friend—was 
sitting at home on the evening when the above 
scene took place, and talking to his wife of the 

pl t circ tances under which the Wood- 
worth family were suffering. Mrs. Allerton’s 
sympathies were awakened at once, for Mrs. 
Woodworth and daughter had stood very high 
in her estimation, and she sincerely regretted the 
change in their prospects. While they were 
speaking, Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar, their next door 
neighbors, came in to pass the evening. 

“ We were just talking of Mrs. Woodworth,” 
said Mr. Allerton. ‘As you have been absent 
so many weeks, Mr. Dunbar, perhaps you may 
not have heard of her unfortunate case.” 

‘No, indeed. Nothing serious, I trust?” 

“Nothing less than the loss of nearly all her 
fortune.” 

“You surprise me. Why, I thought Mr. 
Woodworth was very wealthy. I had no idea 
when he sold me the factory that he was so 
reduced.” 

“Sold you the factory! My dear fellow, are 
you serious? Did yon purchase the factory of 
Mr. Woodworth ?” 

“J did; although it is the first time that I 
have mentioned the purchase to any one.” 

“When was this purchase made, Mr. Dun- 
bar?” 

“On the eighteenth of July. I had some rea- 
sons for not having it known at the time, and 
probably he never mentioned the transaction, as 
it was only a week or two before he died, and I 
have heen absent « pert of the time since then. 
It is likely, too—although I did not think of it 
before—that Mrs. Woodworth placed it upon the 
schedule which was carried into probate.” 

“On the eighteenth of Jaly —Excuse me a 
moment, Mr. Dunbar ; I will be back instantly.” 

He took his hat and went immediately to Mrs. 
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Woodworth’s, where he found her and her dangh- 
ter talking over the painful subject of removal. 
As soon as he entered, he inquired if they could 
remember the date of the will as stated by the 
friend of Hiram Woodworth. 

“O, distinctly,” said Angela, “he said twice 
that father came in on the last day of July, and 
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that it was on that day that the will was drawn 


up.” 

Mr. Allerton executed a great flourish, shook 
Mrs. Woodworth by the hand, and whirled An- 
gela round the room until his friends thought him 
insane. 

“Capital! Let him come on with the will! 
My dear lady, they cannot touch a hair of your 
head! You are as safe in your house as I am 
in mine! My friend Woodworth would have 
been the last man to have sold a possession on 
the eighteenth of July, and then have distinctly 
named it in a will on the thirty-first.” 

This was conclusive evidence enough, and 
calling in a neighboring lawyer, and sending for 
Mrs. Allerton and the Dunbars, they passed the 
evening in talking over what was best to be 
done. The result was that the parties were ar- 
rested for forgery on the following morning, 
although Mrs. Woodworth begged hard for Hi- 
ram to be allowed to escape. 

There was a feeling of relief blended with 
sorrow in the hearts of Angela and her mother 
at the termination of this affair. Relief that 
they were to remain in the home so dearly be- 
loved, and sorrow at the wickedness which 
prompted a bad heart to seek to deprive them of 
its possession. 

It is now a year since this event took place, 
and my Angel is as worthy of her name as when 
she wore the May crown; as pure, as lovely, 
and as dutiful. The memory of her father is 
cherished as fondly as ever, but the sorrow is 
softened and subdued. The consoler!— how 
well does she merit the name. 

Time, “‘the healer of wounds and drier of 
tears,” has brought comfort and healing on his 
wings. The truest mourners never forget that 

“Tt is better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
And no season ever cometh which does not give 
back the dead to memory ; to remembrances, not 
sad but sweet. Even these mourners could utter 
the beautiful sentiment: , 
“ Even for the dead I will not bind 
bey A ye to grief; death cannot long divide, 
For is it not as if the rose had climbed 
M m wall, and blossomed on the other side!”’ 





THE LITTLE JOKER. 


In the good old times of Kentucky, when sub- 
stantial justice was administered in a log cabin, 
after a very free and easy manner, a suit was 
brought to recover certain moneys, of which it 
was alleged plaintiff had been defranded by the 
ingenious operation known as thimble rigging. 
In the course of the trial, plaintiff’s counsel, 
who happened to be an “expert,” undertook to 
enlighten the court as to the modus operandi of 
the performance. Putting himself into position, 
he produced the three cups and the little joker, 
and proceeded, suiting the action to the word : 

“Then, may it please the court, the defendant, 
placing the cups on his knee thus, began shifting 
them so, offering to bet that my client could not 
tell under which cup was the little joker—mean- 
ing thereby, may it please the court, this ball— 
with the intention of defrauding my client of the 
sum thus wagered. For instance, when | raise 
os cup so, your honor supposes that you see the 

all.” 

“« Suppose I see!” interrupted the judge, who 
closely watched the performance, and was sure 
that he had detected the ball as one of the cups 
was accidentally raised. ‘“‘ Why, any darned 
fool can see where it is, and bet on it, and be 
sure to win. There aint no defraudin’ thar.” 

“‘ Perhaps your honor would like to go a V on 
it?” insinuated the counsel. 

“Go a V? Yes, and double it, too; and 
here’s the rhino. It’s under the middle cup.” 

“ll go a V on that,” said the foreman of the 
jury. “And I, and 1,” joined in the jurors one 
after the other, until each one had invested his 


ile. 

“Up!” said his honor. 

Up it was, but the “ little joker’”’ had mysteri- 
ously disappeared. Judge and jury were en- 
lightened, and found no difficulty in bringing in 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, on the ground 
that it was the darndest kind o’ defraudin’. His 
honor adjourned the court and stood for drinks 
all round, in consideration of being ‘“‘let off” 
from his wager.—Recollections of the Bench and 
Bar. 





ONE OF THE CIGARS, 

A New York physician tells us the following 
story, and which we feel safe therefore as endors- 
ing for a fact : 

‘Two or three years ago, a Spaniard from Cuba 
came to that city to be treated for a disease of 
the lungs. He came to Dr. M——, described 


his symptoms, and put himself in the doctor’s | 


hands. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “if I undertake your 
cure, I shall be obliged to impose one condition ; 
and that is rather a hard one for you to comply 
with.” 

“What is it ?” said the Cuban. 

“ That you entirely cease smoking until I give 
you permission to resume.” 

“Never! Id rather let the thing kill me. 
What pleasure is there in life if one cannot 
smoke ?” 

The doctor was a smoker himself, and felt 
some sympathy. So he said: 

“Well, perhaps that is beyond your power. 
But you must solemnly promise me to smoke 
but one cigar per day, or I will not undertake 
your case.” 

The Cuban promised ; it was his only chance. 
Four or five days afterwards the doctor thought 
he would call upon him as he his house, 
and thus save him a walk to the office for the day. 
He walked up stairs—knocked—* Come in”— 
behold the Caban with a cigar about eighteen 
inches long and a proportionate thickness! He 
confessed that he had that brand made to order 
for him; “ But doctor,” said he, ‘I smoke but 
one a day, as I promised.”—Sandusky Clarion. 


LAMARTINE. 

Lamartine is a prim looking man, with a long 
face, short, gray hair, a slender figure, and a suit 
of black. Pat a pen behind his ear, and he 
would look like a “confidential clerk.” Give 
his face more character, and he would remind 
you of Henry Clay. He has a fine head, phre- 
nologically speaking—large and round at the 
top, with a spacious forehead, and a scant allot- 
ment of cheek. Prim is the word, though. 
There is nothing in his appearance which is ever 
so remotely suggestive of the romantic. He is 
not even pale, and as for a rolling shirt collar, 
or a Byronic tie, he is evidently not the man to 
think of such things. Romance, in fact, is the 
article he lives by, and, like other men, he choos- 
es to “sink the shop,” at least when he site for 
his portrait —Boston Adlas. 
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“Ses THE FLAG OF OUR VNION. GeS> 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE 


Come, simular of joy, thy balefal hand 
Spread, Disappoi nt, o'er these blooming flowers! 
Come, that approach'dst me with sweet aspect bland, 
Fair, winning smile, and voice of happy hours! 
Come, fiend malignant! thy foul form reveal, 
Thy dark, cold features, flinty bosom, own; 
Show thy hard hand, that to the wretch can deal 
For fish a serpent, and for bread a stone: 

Come, thou shalt me, against thy will, befriend; 
And, whilst thou shak’st each pillar of my heart, 
And, whilst thou would hope's straining cables rend, 

Thou shalt a steady industry impart! 
Inspire my idle pen—new nerve my force, 
And send me—victor o'er thee—on my course. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IDA ELMORE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY CLARISSA MANLEY. 

“ Tuanxscivine! Why should I keep it? 
For what have I to give thanks? I am alone in 
the world, bereft of friends, defrauded of every 
dollar I possessed. The winter has come, and I 
am without fuel, without warm clothing, without 
the most common comforts of life. Thanksgiv- 
ing indeed! If I do not get money in a few 
days to pay my rent, I shall be turned into the 
street. I cannot get work enough to obtain a 
sufficiency of food, of the cheapest and plainest 
sort, such food as even beggars scorn. 

“This morning a poor woman solicited charity 
of me who never knows what it is to have enough 
to eat. She told a piteous tale of the suffering of 
herself and child, and although I could not aid 
her otherwise, I resolved to share my scanty 
breakfast, my sole daily meal with her. I was 
very hungry, but I thought, ‘here is one in great- 
er need than myself,’ and set before her the 
whole of my breakfast. She did not seem to 
relish it; but after eating a few mouthfuls left it, 
and took her departure, saying she did not like 
corn bread. Not like corn bread! I should be 
glad to get enough of it or anything else. I was 
not so fastidious, but eagerly ate what she reject- 
ed. Iwas at first vexed with her, but I suppose she 
had seldom or never received so poor an answer 
to her petition for food ; but I can now excuse 
her lack of appetite for what must have appeared 
to her a poor apology for a breakfast. 

“Tt consisted of a thin cake of dry corn bread, 
and a cup of hot liquid which by courtesy I call 
tea; but as the proportion of leaves to water is 
very small, it is only a distant relation of the drink 
which so exhilarated the sweet poet, Cowper, and 
which is said to have such wonderful effectin un- 
loosing the tongues and brightening the memory 
and invention of scandal-loving ladies. 

“ The kind colored woman, who occupies the 
other part of this poor dwelling, has just brought 
mex cup of real tea, She saw me looking de- 
jected, and supposing I had a headache, prepar- 
ed it forme. I need not say it was acceptable. 
Its fragrance did me good before I tasted it. I 
drank, and it seemed to remove a world of care. 
I had felt in such a despairing mood that I had 
begun to question the sinfulness of suicide. What 
had Ito live for? Indeed, how was I to live? 
Would it be better to die of starvation, enduring 
the sharp and bitter pains which accompanied 
such a death—for I know by experience the 
gnawing, restless, miserable feelings attendant on 
hunger—or end life by some lethargic draught 
that would lull me to a repose never to be brok- 
en again in this world ? 

“ But these gloomy thoughts faded as I drank, 
and when I had taken another cup, and some 
bread and butter which she brought me, they 
vanished altogether I did not feel so desolate; 
T had at least one well wisher, and Aunt Milly’s 
kindness did me almost as much good as her tea. 
I reproached myself with ingratitude to God. I 
had said I had nothing to be thankful fur. I 
thought of the thousands who were suffering 
pain and anguish, some of body, some of mind. 
T enjoyed health, I was in fall possession of all 
my faculties. True, I was poor, miserably poor, 
but I might have been even worse off. I might 
have been ill. I might have had the conscious- 
ness of guilt and wrong, in addition to poverty, to 
weigh me down. 

“God forgive me! I will endeavor to keep 
Thanksgiving in my heart, at least, ifin no other 
way. I will try to foree my mind for that one 
day, from anxiety and despondency. I will look 
at the bright side of things, and hope for the best. 
And now about the rent. I will sell my ring, 
my dear brother’s last gift. It is hard to give it 
up, but it must be done; there is no other way, 
and this debt must be paid.” 

Ida Elmore had accompanied her brother, her 
only relation, to the city of A—— a few years 
previous. He had commenced business under 
very favorable auspices. His own and his sister’s 
property, which was in cash, enabled him to un- 
dertake a large business. They had been in 
A—— but a short time when he died. His 
partner continued the business professedly for 
her benefit, but eventually wronged her out of 
every dollar. When she found herself thus de- 
frauded, she applied to some of her brother’s 
friends to interest themselves in her behalf; but, 
although justice was on her side, yet, as_the de- 
cision of law was very uncertain, and she had no 
money to fee lawyers, they might be losers, and 
they declined to advance the necessary means. 
Shy and sensitive, she shrank from further ef- 
forts, but still hoped that a sense of justice might 
yet induce the wrong doers to restore her at least 
a part of the property, but this hope had proved 
vain. 

Unaccustomed to act for herself, she knew not 
what course to pursue; and being repulsed in her 
efforts to obtain justice, she hesitated to ask ad- 
vice from strangers, and withdrew from society 
altogether. 

The money in her possession vanished rapidly 
in board and other expenses. She sold her 
watch and other valuables, and, thinking it 
would be cheaper to rent a room, did so, and 
endeavored by sewing to support herself. She 
could not earn much, barely sufficient to pay her 
rent and supply her with food. 


| 


| scarcer. 


She had retrerched her expenses in every pos- | wards joined a large party in one of the most ele- 
sible way, but times grew harder, provisions grew | 


dearer, rents were raised higher, and work got 


ance of food, and used the scantiest supply of fuel. 
Her clothing was mended and altered in every 
possible way to make it last. But the rent! 
No economy, no self-denial, no retrenchment 
would avail with it. It was a fixed amount to 
be paid ata stated time. 
go without food two days in the week, she might 
rap herself up and so spare her fuel, but time was 
inexorable ; the days and weeks would roll on, 
pay day would come. She scrupulously set 
aside the requisite portion of each week’s earn- 
ings for this purpose, and with the remainder, 


| bought her cheap and simple food. Sometimes 





this was barely sufficient to sustain life, but she 
dared notencroach on the rent. 

A week had passed without work, and the rent 
would be due two days after Thanksgiving. 
What was she to dot No wonder she was trou- 
bled. No wonder her nerves were unstrung. 
But Aunt Milly’s cup of tea revived her spirits 
and inspired her with more hopeful feelings. 

There had been at one time a mania for spec- 
ulating in lots ina western town, and at the 
suggestion of an acquaintance who was going 
there, she had invested a small sum in this em- 
bryo city. It had proved a failure. Melrose, 
which had promised to eclipse New York, 
never advanced beyond a small village. Those 
who had speculated largely were glad to sell out 
at half price, although those who had actually 
settled there, still indulged in dreams of its future 
greatness. 

Her brother, considering that her investment 
was small, did not sell out, although he gave 
Mr. Chester power to do so if he could advanta- 
geously. Now, in her urgent need, if she could 
realize even a small sum for it, she would be sat- 
isfied. Fifty dollars would supply her most 
pressing wants through this dreaded winter, and 
enable her to plan something for future support. 
She resolved to write at once to Mr. Chester, the 
agent who had bought for her. 

The ring was sold, the rent secured, and money 
enough left to purchase a small supply of coal, 
and some provisions for Thanksgiving for her- 
self, and the poor old black woman, who offered 
to cook her dinner for that day. She resolved 
to go to church, and then overlooked her ward- 
robe ; it was scanty enough, but she was a skillful 
needlewoman, and altered and arranged her bon- 
net and dress to suit the prevailing mode, as 
nearly as she could. The day before Thanks- 
giving she swept and dusted her poor apartment 
with more than usual care, and placed the shab- 
by furniture to the best advantage; it was so 
very shabby that it seemed lost labor to attempt 
to improve it, and she felt discouraged, but she 
promised herself not to give way to gloom, at 
least not until after Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving day came, and attiring herself 
with unusual care, she took her way to church. 
The song of praise sounded sweetly in her ear, 
the Scripture lesson read cheered her heart, and 
the eloquent sermon which followed, raised her 
mind above her own cares, and strengthened her 
in the resolution to battle against despair, and 
put her trust in God. 

When she came home, she thought her room 
did not look quite cheerless. The fire burned 
brightly, the little table was spread witha snowy 
white though coarse cloth, and although there 
was no display of plate and China, yet the 
Britannia forks and spoons had been so highly 
polished by herself the day before, that they 
might have been mistaken for silver. 

Aunt Milly had managed admirably with the 
small sum appropriated to the dinner, and soon 
set it on the table smoking hot. It was a feast 
indeed to the poor, starved lady, and she sat 
down to it with a thankful heart. It consisted of 
atempting dish of beefsteak, one of mashed po- 
tatoes, one of hominy, and a loaf of beautiful 
wheat bread. Then for dessert there was an ap- 
ple-pie with cream-sauce. When had she sat 
down to such a meai? But this was not all; for 
after the old woman removed the dinner things, 
she brought in a tray with tea, cream and sugar, 
and a plate of delicious sweet cakes of her own 
manufacture. 

The services of the morning at church, and at 
home the comfortable fire, the abundant meal, 
the exhilarating, cheering tea, and the determin- 
ation she had made to combat despondency, had 
effected such a change in her countenance that 
she scarcely seemed the same creature. 

Hope is almost es great a beautifier as happi- 
ness, and when Milly came in after a while to ask 
her to read a chapter in the Bible to her, she 
was astonished at the change. She had hooked 
upon her as a feeble, suffering creature, ill calcu- 
lated to struggle with adversity and hardship, 
and as such had pitied her; but now, she saw a 
pleasant, cheerful woman, with asmile on her 
lip, and hope in her eye, and had she been told 
that this lady had been called the beautiful Miss 
Elmore, in her native city, she would not have 
doubted it. She, however, had only known her 
as the poor, lonely white lady, who had now sud- 
denly grown handsome on Thanksgiving day ; 
and handsome indeed she looked, as she sat by 
her cheerful fire on that autumnal afternoon. 

She wore a dark, merino dress, with wide, 
hanging sleeves, under which were thin muslin 
ones, finished at the wrists with deep, full frills ; 
a neat muslin collar fastened by a bow of crim- 
son ribbon encircled her white throat, and gave 
to the rather grave dress a cheerful appearance. 

For the first time for many months, she had 
arranged her fine hair with taste; and beaatifully 
its dark, glossy braids contrasted with the crim- 
son blossoms which she had placed in its glossy 
folds. Her face was thin, but there was a little 
color in her cheeks, generally so pale and care- 
worn. Her large brown eyes, usually so lan- 
guid and despondent in expression, now looked 
radiant ; and Milly thought she was beautiful. 

And se thought anotker person that day, one 
who had seen her at church, and who thought he 
had never seen so interesting a countenance. 
Her attention had been so occupied with the 
services and with her own thoughts, that she had 


not seen the look of admiration with which he re- | 


garded her, nor did she know that when he after- 


She had diminished her weekly allow- | 


gant houses in the city, that all the display of 
beauty, enhanced by velvet, and satins, and jew- 
els, could not obliterate the vision of the fair pale 


| face, with deep, earnest eyes, in which hope and 


She might choose to | 





sadness seemed to contend for a mastery. 

She indulged herself with the luxury of anen- 
tertaining literary paper, and in the perusal of 
its varied contents expected to spend a pleasant 
evening. She had been so long chained down to 
the dull and cheerless realities of life, battling 
for food and shelter, that she had had neither 
time, inclination, nor means for mental luxury ; 
but now a new world seemed opening to her 
view. The story she had been reading was one 
of trials and hardships, but the strong will, and 
the cheerful heart, with the firm reliance on 
Providence, had triumphed over all obstacles ; 
and she felt encouraged and strengthened in her 
resolution to try every plan she had formed, un- 
til she had succeeded, or until there was no hope. 
The glow of pleasure was on her cheek, and the 
brightness of hope in her eye when the old 
woman entered. 

The chapter was read, some eheerfal conver- 
sation ensued, and she was left alone. Alone, 
but not lonely, for she had a pleasant companion 
for the evening in her paper. 

The next day she went to the post-office. It 
was hardly time to expect an answer, but there 
was a letter for her with the Melrose post mark. 
She opened and read it. A railroad had en- 
hanced the value of land considerably. Mr. 
Chester had sold a part of hers to the railroad 
company, and now sent her a check for the 
amount, a thousand dollars. He had written to 
her several times, but directing to her former 
place of residence, had not received any answer. 
If she wished he could sel] the remainder, but 
would not advise her to do so. Melrose was a 
very pleasant place, she would probably like to 
settle there, and she could build to advantage. 
She must come and spend the winter there, 
and then she could decide about her lots. His 
wife, who was an old acquaintance, joined cor- 
dially in the invitation. 

A thousand dollars! Could it be possible 
that she who hardly knew how she should get 
her next meal, now held a thousand dollars in 
her hand? It seemed almost beyond belief. 
She felt richer than when she had been mistress 
of twenty times that amount. Then she did not 
know the value of money, because she iad never 
felt the need of it, but now— 

What plans she formed, as she walked from 
the banker’s where she got her check cashed. 
She would accept the invitation so kindly and 
pressingly given by her former friend; and at 
least spend the Christmas holidays with them ; 
and if she liked Melrose, build a small house on 
her own land, and live in humble independence. 
No more to dread the visit of the landlord. No 
more to wish for night, that she might forget the 
pangs of hunger in sleep ; for in that fertile west- 
ern country, the necessities of life were so cheap 
as to be within the reach of all, and she had 
learned to do without the superfluities. O yes, 
she would go. 

She walked with a light step, anda happy 
countenance. Her plain dress did not give her 
a moment’s uneasiness, although she had former- 
ly shrunk from the real or fancied contempt 
with which the butterflies of fashion regarded her 
humble and well worn garments. Now she 
could admire the splendid dresses of the ladies, 
without contrasting them with her own; she was 
hardly conscious of the difference. 


She felt so happy, she wanted everybody to 
participate in her happiness, and first, Aunt 
Milly must be considered. Her cup of tea had 
raised her spirits in her deepest dejection, and in- 
spired her with the idea of writing to Melrose. 
She was very poor, but in her poverty she had 
thought of her, and shared with her her only 
luxury. She bought warm clothing for her, 
and ordered a supply of provisions for the winter. 
She saw two ragged little fellows looking 
wistfully in at the tempting cakes in a baker’s 
shop, and inviting them in, made their hearts 
glad by a bountiful supply. As she came out 
she dropped her pocket-book, but unconscious of 
the loss walked on. A gentleman who saw the 
mishap picked it up, and restored it toher. She 
was so agitated at the bare idea of losing her 
newly acquired fortune, that she did not know 
whether she had thanked him, and turning to 
express her gratitude, found him earnestly re- 
garding her. 

Could he be waiting fora reward? If he had 
seemed poor, she would gladly have given him 
substantial proof of her gratitude, but— While 
she considered, he bowed and passed on. As he 
pursued his way he received many bows and 
smiles from the gay ladies who were out in un- 
usual numbersand brilliancy on that beautiful day, 
and who were proud to acknowledge an acquain- 
tance with Colonel Wentworth, for he was hand- 
some, intelligent, a member of Congress, rich, 
and a bachelor ; but the sweet, hopeful face and 
lustrous dark eyes of the plainly dressed woman 
he had just obliged, rendered him proof against 
all their charms, and he passed on in stoical in- 
difference, or rather in speculating on the proba- 
bility of seeing her again. 

There was nothing to detain her in the city, 
and as soon as she had replenished her wardrobe, 
she left for Melrose. 

In the cars she met the gentleman who had 
restored her pocket-book. The recognition was 
mutual, and when he learned that her destination 
was Melrose, and that she was alone, he offered 
to attend to her baggage at the places where 
they would change, telling her that he lived at a 
short distance from that town. She found her 
friends waiting for her at the depot, and she bid 
adieu to her fellow-traveller. 

They both felt sorry when the journey was end- 
ed, for each hour had increased the pleasure 
they felt in each other’s society, although neither 
knew the name of the other, and she was as 
much surprised to learn that her agreeable tray- 

elling companion was the distinguished Henry 
Wentworth, the great orator and statesman, as 
he was to hear that the apparently poor and 
friendless lady with whom he had fallen in love 


| on Thanksgiving day, was the beautiful Miss 


375 


Elmore, of whom he had heard so much in C., 
her native city, but whom he had never seen. 





About a mile from the pleasant town of Mel- 
rose stands the elegant residence of the Hon. 
Henry Wentworth. 

It is Thanksgiving day, and the mistress of 
the mansion stands before a tall mirror in a 
splendid drawing-room, while she twines in her 
beautiful hair a rare exotic, which her husband 
has just brought her. Its crimson petals bring 
to her recollection the simple verbena blossom 
with which one year ago she had decorated her 
hair, but under what different circumstances. 

Then, the common little looking glass hung 
in a poor, mean room, scantily supplied with 
shabby furniture ; it is all distinctly present to 
her now, the old wooden chairs, the trunk which 
contained her whole wardrobe, the bed with its 
coarse covering,the little pine table with its unusu- 
al mid day meal, even the tin candlestick on the 


| mantel, all are before her now; and what a con- 


| trast to the lofty ceiling, gorgeous carpet, gilded 
| mirrors, velvet sofas, silken curtains, and all the 


elegances with which wealth guided by taste had 
adorned the apartment in which she now stood. 
The face itself which met her gaze, although 


| the same, was yet different. Then, hope had just 


begun to dawn in her heart, and there were traces 
of sorrow and suffering, but now she only saw 
the reflection of a bright, jeyous beauty. Then 
the face was pale and thin ; now it was a per- 


| fect oval, and the brilliant rose blended sweetly 
| with the lily, the large dark eyes shone like stars, 
| and the coral lips disclosed teeth like pearls. 








She remembered how lonely and desolate she 


| was then, and now, she was the centre of the cir- 


cle of attached friends, and more than all, the ob- 
ject of the almost idolatrons love of one of the 
noblest of men. 

She had “remembered the poor,” at that 
‘Thanksgiving season, amd many hearts were 
gladdened by the timely presents of things needful 
for the occasion, and when she sat down to her 
own elegant table, she felt happier for the knowl- 
edge that through her others had becn made 
happy for that day at least. She did not now 
ask: ‘“ For what have I to give thanks?” but 
“What shall I render unto the Lord, for all his 
benefits ?” 





TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


The Sporting Review tells the following good 
story of Charles Matthews, the comedian : 

*Tis now some five or six years past, that we 
were standing together at a front window of 
“The George,” at Grantham, where we had 
slept on our way to Doncaster, when the dilo- 
quent announcement of “ Coaches to all parts of 
the world,” displayed in great gold letters, on a 
little office opposite to the inn, canght his keen 
eye. Ina moment he directed our attention to 
the obtrusive notice ; then pulling a face which 
instantly transformed him into a wizened little 
Frenchman of “ the old regime,” hurried down 
stairs and crossed the street. We followed to en- 
joy the fun. 

There were several individuals of the genus 
Cadger lounging about the office, when “ Mon- 
sieur”’ shuffled in, and, with a low bow to the 
book-keeper, exclaimed that he “ visht ver mush 
to go too pla ace.” 

“Two places—certainly, sir—how far ?” 

“Non, non! non noo two pla-ace, but von 
pla-ace—two sta age.” 

“O! one place, two stages. Inside five shil- 
lings ; out, three and six-pence.” 

“Non, non!” reiterated Monsieur, angrily. 
“Rite me in de book for Timboctoo.” 

‘Tim what, sir?’ asked the Jack in office. 

“ Timboctoo,” answered his tormentor. 

“ Timboc—Timboc—well, I never heard of 
such a place down this road. Did thee, Jack !” 
turning to the nearest cad. 

“ Preaps it’s only his forrunneering pronunsia- 
sion,” suggested Jack. 

“ Timboc — Timboc,” repeated the official, 
running his fingers up and down the index of a 
dog's eared book of roads. 

“ What county is it in, sir?” inquired he, at 
last, looking up with a seriousness which had 
nearly upset our gravity. 


“Countee! Sacre blue! Vat you vant vid 
countee? I vant to go to Tinboceo-quete 
citee in de var center midil intarior of Afreccar. 
Bah ! countee !”” 

‘* Africa!” cried the office-keeper. 

“ Hafiricker !” shouted the cads. 

“ Afreecar,”’ repeated Monsieur. 

“ Bob dosen’t run no coaches on that line of 
road now, sir,” chimed in grinning Jack, nudging 
his fellow cads, who chuckled ail like choking 
hens. 

“‘ Then, vat for vy you put up dere de ‘ coaches 
to all parts of de world,’ eh?” exclaimed the 
pseudo-Frenchman, in a towering passion, whilst 
the poor office-keeper seemed dumb-founded, and 
the cads roared out. “ You say dat you vil take 
me to Timboctoo—dat you vil take me dere if I 
vil go. Vel I vil go, and you vil take me—you 
vite-f vil—I vil—you vont.” And he went on 
smothering his victim in the very vehemence of 
abuse, and leaving him in a state of ludicrous 
embarrassment which was in nowise lessened by 
the uproarious laughter of his pals, and evident 
enjoyment of a crowd of listeners, whom his pas- 
sionate expostulations had brought to the door. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE, 


At the meeting of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, at Newark, lately, Gov. Price, in res- 

ynse to a toast, made a speech, in which he re- 
fated the following anecdote: ‘ On the day pre- 
ceding the night on which General Washington 
had determined to cross the Delaware and attack 
the British in Trenton, an Fnglishman in the 
neighborhood despatched his son with a note to 
General Rahl, to warn him of the approaching 
danger. ‘Lhe general being deeply ebsorbed in 
a game of chess when the note was presented, 
without withdrawing his attention from the game, 
thoughtlessly put the note in his vest ket. 
After the battle the next day, when General 
Rahl was brought in mortally wounded, the note 
was found unread in his pocket.— Philadelphia 
Gazette. 

MARRIAGE AN EPIDEMIC. 

A Pennsylvania editor says that marriage has 
broken out among his neighbors, and that it is 
spreading with frightful virulence all over the 
northern end of the en carrying off hundreds 
of his subscribers. Hundreds of cases, he says, 
have come under his own observation, all of them 
hopeless ; once seized, the victim is a case; the 
only thing that can be done is to call in a clergy- 
man to prepare him for his fate. Having had 
the complaint before, is no protection against it. 
A widow who had canght it years before, and 
was slowly recovering from its effects, euffered a 
relapse, and is now lest beyond recovery. She 
has married a second time.—New (rieans Pic- 
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| you mast separate the cheff from the wheat by 
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*TIS HOME WHERE THE HEART IS, 


BY MARIAN A. DESMOND. 
** "Tis home where the heart is ;"" 
There's no home for me— 
My heart it is broken— 
Ah, why should it be? 


The love that I gave thee 

Thou ditist spurn from thy hear¢ ; 
Thy coldness bas chilled me, 

And now we must part. 


Yet, loved one, I tell thee 
Bre yet { must go— 

Thoa canst not forget me— 
*Twas thou caused my woe. 


“’Pis home where the heart is ;"' 
And where is thy home? 
Cannot thy heart tell thee— 
Say, where does it roam? 


‘*°'Tis home where the heart is;’ 
A home I wish thee, 
Where thy heart may have rest — 
There's no rest for me. 


May pleasures surround thee, 
A heart be thy home, 
May love with its kindness 
Form thst heart for its throne. 


1 would not another 
Had sorrow like mine— 
‘+ “is home where the heart is,” 
Thy home is not mine. 


‘*’Tis home where the heart is ;’~ 
Then farewell to thee: 
Thou never didst love me— 
Then go—thou art free. 


‘*oTis home where the heart is;” 
A home thou hast sought— 
Thy heart may be there, 
Bat with money ’twas boughs. 


“ ‘Tis home where the heart is—’’ 
And a home I shall find, 
Where the heart that isin it 
Will be true, warm and kind. 





[Written for The Fleg of our Union.] 


THE PHANTOM GOLD. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 





Joun Winter sat alone in his office. The 
light of a solitary candle dimly illuminated the 
apartment, and gave to the worn furniture, the 
dusky walls, and the heavy law tomes lying up- 
on the shelves, and reposing beneath a coverket 
of dust, much the cheerful appearance of an an- 
cient family vault, one of the occupants of which, 
personated by John Winter himself, had for a 
moment stepped from his coffin, with a view to 
a slight relaxation, and was now engaged in 
quietly meditating for his cwn private gratifica- 
tion and behoof. 

He never raised his head from its downcast 
position, leaning on his thin hand, though the 
storm raged fiercely, and ever and anon the rain 
would dash wildly against the windows, as 
though bent on rousing his attention from the 
gloomy thoughts which opp d him, and at- 
tract them to the merry, mad sport going on 
without. The wind shook the old building as 
though it would carry it from its strong founda- 
tion, and whirl it far off into the air, and still did 
he think and think on, and take no heed of it. 
Old doors in cavernous corridors banged to with 
a startling echo, and the sound traversed from 
roof to cellar, yet he heard it not. Crazy chim- 
neys shook on high buildings, as the wind held 
them in its strong grasp, then staggered and fell 
with a heavy crash to the pavement below, and 
it could not disturb him. Even the rats came 
forth from their dark hiding places and rubbed 
unconcernedly against his legs, thinking him, 
most likely, a mere portion of the furniture. 

And still John Winter thought and pondered 
on, unmindful and oblivious to all. Then ofa 
sudden he raised his head with a jerk, and smote 
the table violently with his clenched hand. A 
rush of feet and a terrible scufiling and squealing 
announced that his obtrusive dumb friends had 
taken instantaneous flight, and now contended 
for the priority of immediate egress from the 
apartment. 

He threw his long hair from his pale brow, and 
discovered a face lined and careworn ; bearing 
the traces of age, yet youthful ; old in heart, soul 
and spirit, but yet quite young in years A 
thread or two of silver also was perceptible in 
the midst of his jet black locks, and the deep 
wrinkles between his eyes betckened frequent 
painful thought. 

“ Am I a child, to sit thus, overwhelmed by the 
weight of my despair; or shall I vindicate my 
claim to manhood by shaking myself free from 
the thraldom of thought which is now holding 
me body and soul? What, though I have been 
driven forth from her, as though my presence 
was a pollution, and contamination was in the 
very 2irI breathed? I am not the only one who 
has diseovered the haven of his hopes looming 
pleasantly in the distance, and suddenly seen the 
storm arise, which has shattered his stout bark 
beneath him, and cast him, struggling and 
breathless, down, deep down into the overwhelm- 
ing ocean of misery and woe.” 

There was the utter recklessness of despair in 
the harsh tones and excited manner of this soli- 
tary man. He strode restlessly to and fro within 
the narrow limits of the gloomy apartment, and 
pressed his folded arms tightly across his chest, 
as though he would keep down the passions 
strnggling fiercely there beneath. He paused for 
& moment in his walking, as though struck by a 
sudden thought. 

“ What is it that warms the fibres of the heart 
when it bas grown chill and cald?) What sends 
the blood with a warm rush through the sluggish 
veins, and lightens the step when it is heavy as 
lead {nought but wme—generous wine! This 
shall be my solace, then, under all my present 
misery, and this my final Lethe of oblivion from 
thought. From she ruins of my parent’s former 
abundanee, I recollect there were a dozen or two 
of arare brand saved—I shall find them im the 
cellar.” 

And seiaing the light, with a hand trembling 
with the emotions tossing to and fro within his 








breast, he opened the door and issued forth into 
a huge old passage. 
family mansion of the Winters for many past 


generations, and now, through the improvidence | 


| 


of one and the reckless speculation of another of | 
the name, the last descendant of the linesaw him- | 


self compelled to become a mere tenant in the 
habitation which first gave him birth. The build- 
ing had passed into strange hands, and was now 
let out in offices, mostly to gents of the legal pro- 
fession, among whom the name of John Winter 
was enrolled. The tread of gentle feet had once 
been muffled by rich thicknesses of rare carpetings 
—now the bare floors echoed dismally beneath 
the footatep, and here and there the boards were 
broken and decayed; a fitting emblem, John 
Winter thought, of his fallen and sadly changed 
fortunes. 

He descended, shading the light with his hand, 
and at length stood in the vast cellars beneath the 
ancient It happened seldom that hu- 
man step penetrated into these dark recesses ; 
and the air was not unlike that of a vault where- 
in lay buried the accumulated dust of all who 
had from time i ial been sheltered under 
the roof above. 

Hidden beneath cobwebs and dust, where it 
had laid undisturbed most likely for a space of 
years as many as he himself numbered, John 
Winter drew forth the wine. To dash the neck 
of one of the bottles against the wall, and then to 
apply it eagerly to his lips, was the work of a 
second. Down, down he gulped it, as impetu- 
ously as only can the man who seeks forgetful- 
ness in the alluring draught. He felt its effects 
instantaneously. It mounted to his brain, and 
joined with the intense excitement under which 
he was laboring, speedily gave him relief from 
his previous agony of thought. Andas he again 
and again drank in’ the potent liquor, his woes 
became remembered but as a by-gone dream; 
the hideous gloom of the vault seemed now a 
fairy palace of delight; the rotten wine-cask 
whereon he sat, a princely throne, and the brok- 
en bottle in his grasp, a golden sceptre of sove- 
reignty. He drained bottle after bottle, and 
dashed them as he finished them against the 
furthest corner of the cellar, and laughed with a 
maniac joy as he heard them crash against the 
mildewed wall. 

What else transpired in that fearful orgy—alone 
with his madness, surrounded by dust and cob- 
webs and darkness, he knew not. The wine at 
length destroyed all vestiges of thought and 
recollection, and he sank down on the cellar 
floor, in all the helplessness of drunken slumber. 
And as he slept, the mysterious finger of the 
dream-god rested on his brow, and he felt him- 
self transported afar off. Space became annihi- 
lated, and he knew that a living picture was pre- 
sented to his gaze. 

A miserable chamber, half workshop and half 
dwelling, a gaunt figure toiling at a lathe, the 
mere act of moving the treadle apparently a 
labor of the most difficult nature, the effects of 
sheer weakness, and this the result of black star- 
vation! A woman dying on the pallet hard by, 
and children, with no traces of gentle childhood 
on the fierce young brows, prowling about the 
room. 

“Note this,” said a hidden voice, in his ear. 
“The hard earnings of the man, the bread denied 
to the wife and children, the money wrung from 
them for their wretched shelter, all combine to 
make up the sum you have yet to behold!” 

Time and space again became as naught, and 
another scene was opened wide before him. 

A woman dressed in the sable weeds of wid- 
owhood issued forth into the cold, bleak night, 
and striving with her thin shawl to shelter a 
shivering child from the embraces of the pitiless 
blast. Her eyes are raised despairingly to heaven, 
as she murmurs forth in anguishing tones : 

“ Homeless ! friendless ! hopeless !”” 

“ The tears of the widow, and the sobs of the 
orphan,” said the hidden voice, “these, too, 
combine to make up the sum you have yet to 
behold.” 

One other picture. 

A handsome apartment fitted up as aluxuriant 
sleeping room. Upon a magnificent couch, a 
man appears to be sleeping. By the bedside, 
another, from his appearance a servant of the 
slumberer. The parched tongue and unhealthy 
floridness upon the brow of him who reclines up- 
on the couch would lead to the supposition that 
he labors under the crisis of some dread fever— 
the serving-man being entrusted with his care. 
Others are in the apartment, but sleep has over- 
come their vigils, and they are quite unconscious 
of the dreadful scene now passing. This man 
pours, with a trembling hand and pallid cheek, a 
»owder into the cup containing an appointed 
draught. How eagerly he casts the paper which 
held it into the red blaze of the grate, and 
watches it until it is consumed to ashes. No 
wonder! a word of dreadful meaning is printed 
on that paper. 

The man approaches the couch, and waking 
the sleeper, presents the draught. The sick 
man receives it, and then sinks back as if once 
more to slumber. Yes, it 7s slumber—that 
dreamless sleep to be broken only in the dread 
hereafter! He is poisoned—murdered ! 

“ This alone was needed,” said the voice, “to 
make up the sum you have now to behold. The 
steward murders his master, and thus conveys 
his riches to his own guilt-acquired hoards! 
Look for the last time !” 

He seemed to be once again within the walls of 
the cellar, and a glaring light illuminated the 
former deep gloom. A figure bearing a resem- 
blance to the steward of his dream, but now 
ebanged with the mask of age to @ hideous old 
man, stood in one of the corners of the cellar, 
and pointed with his lean finger to the earth. 








“Dig,” said the voice, “dig and feast your 
eyes upon the sum needed to render your happi- 
ness compkete. This alone was wanted to ren- 
der the aecomplishment of your earthly wishes 
final and secure. Dig, and take possession. 
Take it, and with it the remembrance that it is 
crime-stained and accursed! Take it, and with 
it the fate it may entail !”’ 

He found himself lying upon the damp floor 
of the cellar; the lamp faintly burning and ab 
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most exhausted. He started to his feet and 


beheld the motionless figure, dreading, yet ex- 
pecting to see it still standing there, and pointing 
with its skinny finger to the earth beneath its 
feet. There was nothing visible, and he pressed 
his hand to his head, and murmured, “ Thank 
Heaven, it was but a dream !” 

Taking the dim lamp once more in his nerve- 
less hand, he sought again his solitary chamber. 
The storm still continued, and the first faint 


The house had been the | looked fearfully in the direction where he had | 


streaks of day had just began to appear, as he 


threw himself on a chair and pondered over the 
visions which had all night haunted him. 

Strange that they should be so vivid, so unlike 
the commonalty of dreams. Every. scene so 
perfect and so terribly real. And then, he thought 
to himself, the designated place wherein the 
buried treasure lay hid. But this he tried to 
scout as bordering too much on the ridiculous. 
That gold might actually have been deposited 
there was not absolutel ible—but then, 
that its whereabouts should be thus revealed 
savored too much of superstition. 

“ Ah!” said he, with a deep sigh, “could it but 
prove true—could I but find myself the possessor 
of some goodly amount, how different might at 
this moment be my lot. The avarice of her 
father—Rachel’s father, would then be satisfied, 
and he would open wide his arms to receive the 
very man whom he had driven with contumely 
from his door. Bat, pshaw! this is childish. 
I'll to-bed, and endeavor in sleep to forget my 
miseries.” 

He rose up, as if to act upon his last formed 
resolution, but paused again, and once more 
gave rein to his thoughts. 

“It could do no harm to seek. I shall at least 
be then more settled in my mind, for these 
strange visions have completely overset my rea- 
soning powers. What though it is only the re- 
solve of a distempered brain !—no one save only 
myself could ever know of the silly infatuation.” 

And in his very indecision, before he had quite 
made up his mind as to what he really meant to 
do, he found himself standing once again within 
the cellar’s gloom, and upon the very spot point- 
ed out by the phantom of his dream. 

The necessary tools were in his grasp; and 
with the former trembling at his heart, and the 
same agitation which had moved him so before, 
he began the task of digging. Oneafter another 
the spades full of earth are cast aside; the per- 
spiration stands upon his brow, and his breathing 
becomes thick and short. Deeper still—deeper 
still. His eagerness has now become intense, 
and he works with almost furious haste. Another 
and another spadeful, and the sound of iron 
meeting iron strikes upon his ear. Can he be 
mistaken? Is it merely some worthless sub- 
stance imbedded in the damp earth, or is it really 
what it now stands revealed, a small iron box? 
He takes it in his arms, encrusted deep with rust, 
shakes it, and hears the unmistakable ring of 
gold within! He feels a sensation of dizziness 
in his brain—a sudden blindness, and a choking 
in his parched throat, and falls senseless beside 
his new found treasure, overpowered quite with 
the fearful excess of his emotions. 








Rachel Keene. 

One of the beautiful creatures bestowed by the 
Creator in his munificence. An angel upon carth ; 
endowed with h ity’s virtues, but innocent 
of humanity’s frailties. A bright star shining 
lustrously even amid the gloom of the poor man’s 
dwelling ; or the priceless jewel beaming among 





the brilliants of a prince’s crown. To her sordid 


father, even as the apple of his eye—to her lover, 
John Winter, the shrine of his deep idolatry—a 
gentle, mild-eyed, and most lovable woman. 

John Winter’s poverty, in the eye of old Samp- 
son Keene, was the one grand drawback to his 
favor. This app ly insur ble barrier 
removed, and he had no other objection to offer 
to his daughter’s union with him. But the dream 
of his youth, the toil of his manhood, and the god 
of his old age, was Mammon; and a mere pen- 
niless adventurer, such as, tohim, was his daugh- 
ter’s suitor, must not have it in his power to 
squander the fruits of his own life-long labor. 
A stern refusal and abrupt dismissal had ensued 
to the young man’s petition, and the gentle being 
whose happiness was thus to be forever blasted, 
bowed her timid head beneath her parent’s 
will. 

But now this was at an end, and the pretended 
heir of a distant relative, who was now on his de- 
mise the possessor of incalculable riches, no 
longer could be denied his earnest request. And 
80, with the blessing and approval of Sampson 
Keene, John Winter and sweet Rachel Keene 
became united by the binding tie of marriage. 

The old man did not live long to witness their 
happiness, but was found one day lying by the 
side of his hoards, his gray head resting motion- 
less upon the hard pillow of gold, and his cold 
and stiff fingers still clutching the glittering idols 
he had loved so well. Quite dead, yet even in 
his lonely agony insensible to aught but the pain 
of parting with his treasures. 

And with the possessions of Sampson Keene, 
joined to his own strangely found fortune, John 
Winter was indeed a rich man. With a beante- 
ous and loving wife, and every happiness that 
wealth could purchase, he should have been a 
contented one. But was he so? Alas, no! 
The curse—the prophetic curse clang to the ill- 
gotten gold, and he began slowly to discover 
that joy could never be purchased by its means. 
A lovely child sat at his knee, by the hearthside, 
looked smilingly into his face and called him 
father! The tiower bloomed for awhile upon 
the stalk—was touched by the cold hand of the 
destroyer—withered and died ; and the gold was 
worthless, twice worthless here to restore or to 
console. 

Man’s nature feels the touch of sorrow keenly, 
it is true, but woman’s heart by the stroke, re- 
ceives an undying wound. The fibres of her be. 
ing are entwined about the object of her love, 
and parting severs one of the bonds thas ties her 
to existence. 

Even so it was with Rachel Winter. Her 
child’s death had touched her deeply, none but 
herself knew how deeply. She never murmured 
agains: the unseen hand that dealt the blow, but 








she was crushed beneath its heavy stroke. 
never repined aloud, but the pale and wasted cheek 
told too plainly the heart’s agony, and the fatal 
hectic of the same ever and anon appeared to 
light up its marble pallor, revealing to John Win- 
ter that the utmost calamity his heart could feel 
was hanging threateningly over him. And here, 
too, he felt, as he gazed upon his dying wife, that 
his piled up gold was quite, quite useless. 

It was night. 
room where she lay, her head pillowed on his arm. 
She had been apparently enjoying a profound 
sleep, and he had sat by her side and eagerly 
watched her regular breathings, hoping—and yet 
hopeless, heart-sick, and still not quite despairing. 
She awoke, and looked him in the face. 

“ John, I have slept sweetly, and had, O, such 
pleasant dreams !” 

“My own one!” he murmured, pressing her 
thin, white hand to his lips. ‘ Dreams that will 
prove true? Dreams of remaining here to bless 
and comfort me for years and years to come? 
O, yes, say that it was thus!’ 

The smile faded not from her lip, and yet there 
was denial of his hopes in the gaze she turned 
upon him, and in the silence with which she con- 
tinued to regard him. 

“ Pleasant, happy dreams,” she repeated, “but 
not of those. Dreams of ascending from the 
scenes of earthly heart-aches and sorrow, and 
dwelling there!” And she pointed solemnly 
upwards. 

He dropped his face upon the coverlet. 

“ Dreams,” she murmured, passing her hand 
gently through and through his black and wav- 
ing hair, “of endless happiness and peace, only 
to be found above! But not without you, John. 
These dreams were not of selfish joy. They 
were the perfection of sweet content. No link 
was wanting for their completion, and this alone 
it was, that rendered them so blissful. Are you 
listening to me, my husband ?” 

A convulsive sob from his overcharged heart 
was the only reply he could make. 

“Nay, do not be thuscastdown. Our parting 
is but for a time, our meeting will be for an 
eternity !” 

“No, no, no! This will never be,” he cried. 
“A fearful fate overshadows me. I am forever 
doomed, here and hereafter—on earth and in fu- 
turity. The words of my dream now strike a 
nameless terror through my soul, and in my 
heart I feel their dreadful meaning. ‘Take it, 
and with it the remembrance that it is crime-stain- 
ed and accursed ; and also with it, the fate it may 
entail.’ These terrible sentences contain the 
seal of my despair—the assurance that the holy 
pictures you have drawn can never, never be 
fulfilled.” 

“ Husband, what mean you?” said the dying 
woman. ‘“ Your words are riddles to me.” 

After a struggle to subdue his excited feelings, 
he proceeded to narrate truthfully all that had 
transpired upon the night when he became so 
mysteriously possessed of wealth. He stopped 
now and then to wipe the damp from his brow, 
and then once more went on with the fearful 
narration. At length all was revealed, and he 
looked into the face of his angel wife. 

“ You know all, now, and the dread conse- 
quences I have entailed upon myself. Tell me, 
then, thou that art standing so near to the verge 
of the far-off world, tell thy wretched husband 
that there may yet be hope of escape from the 
unknown fate that hangs above his head.” 

He gazed at her changing countenance, chang- 
ing now with the hues of death, and earnesily lis- 
tened for the sentence she would pronounce. Her 
lips moved, and he caught the whispered words : 

“There is hope! The mercy of Beneficence 
an be obtained. The curse of ill-gotten gold 
wrung from the widow and the orphan, the wretch- 
ed and the poor, may be averted by a life of res- 
titution and devotion. So shall my dreams of 
happiness be fulfilled, and so shall there be in 
store for us the peace that passeth human under- 
standing.” 

John Winter bowed his head as though an an- 
gel’s voice had echoed through the room, and 
when he raised his eyes, his gaze was fixed upon 
the countenance of the motionless and peaceful 
dead. 





The name of one who followed in the foot- 
steps of the Great Master who went about doing 
good, was heard throughout the length and 
breadth ot the land. Where there were suffering, 
want and poverty, there, too, was he, calm, gen- 
ue and pitying. Where were disease, and terror, 
and despair, there, too, was this man, with his 
pale face, and black, waving hair, undaunted, 
tirm and resolute to the hard task which he had 
marked out for himself. 

And when, as time wore on, and his jetty locks 
were of the snow-drift’s hue, when his race was 
nearly run, and he lay upon the couch from 
which he was never more to rise alive, the sobs 
and wailings of a multitude of humble hearts 
went up as an acceptable offering to the throne 
of God’s merey. And those that stood close be- 
side his bed caught the words of his expiring 
breath : 

‘“‘ Now may thy dreams of happiness be indeed 
fulfilled, my sainted wife, and there be in store 
for us the peace that passeth human under- 
standing.” 

* * * * * 

And the marble slab that covered the cold 
clay bore upon its surface the simple inscription : 
“Joun WinTER, THE PHILANTHROPIST.” 

The highest title in the scroll whereon is 
written the emblszoned honors of mankind. 





NO IRON AMONG THE EGYPTIANS, 


Tt is mentioned as a singular fact by a scien- 
tific writer, that, while executing the most won- 
derfal warks—such as statues fifty feet in height, 
and weighing about eight hundred tons, formed 
of a single block of granite—the Egyptians 
were unacquainted with the useofiron. Noiron 
has been discovered im their tombs, or incorpora- 
ted with any oftheir works. But tools of bronze, 
hardened by some process with which we are now 
unacquainted, have been found; also swords of 
the same material, finely tempered, have been 
found near Thebes. The huge pieces of stone 
used in building are Seapenty $e found to be con- 
nected by wooden clamps.—Suturdoy Evening 
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| a pulpit 





The taper burnt dimly in the | sown 





Jester’s Picnic. 





The ladies of the congregation of Dr. Peddie, Bdinburgh, 
lately determined to present the doctor with a pulpit 
gown. The doctor, on the Sunday after it was presented, 
intimated to the people in the church 

s ladies have been kind enough to present me with 
wn, but lest any member should object to my 
wearing it, I shan’t put it on yet, and will hear objections 
on Thursday night 

Nobody came to object but an old lady. The doctor 
bee Well, Jannet, what objections have you to the pulpit 


* Aweel, sir,” said Jannet, 
tle Paul wearing agown'" 
he doetor said, and there was a significancy in the 


‘we never read of the Apos- 


repl 
| PYou are quite right, Jannet; but we never read of St. 


Paul wearing breeks (trousers)!”’ 
That satisfied the oid lady 


Tt is related of an aged minister, that he was once off. 
ciating for a congregation who retained the old custom of 
having the ‘‘ hymns lived,” so that all might sing wheth- 
er they had hymn-books or not. The ven je man 
could not see distinctly, and designed to dispense with 
sin ing. To announce his purpose he arose and said: 

“My eyes are dim, I cannot see 

The chorister. supposing it the first line of the hymn, 
ae it with the tune of ‘‘ Old Hundred.” The minis- 

ter, surprised and mortified, stammered out: 

“T meant but an apology.” 

This, too, wassung. The minister, quite excited, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Forbear, I pray, my sight fs dim.” 

But still the singing continued, he giving for the last 


line: 
“ I do not mean to read a hymn.” 
Thus making a verse in spite of himself. The worthy 
old gentleman finally sat down in =“ ir. 


Here is a rather old joke, bat uth ie in the New Or- 
leans Picayune, we Once more send it round: 

“ Well, Cuffee,” said a minister to his colored servant, 
« what were you doing in meeting this afternoon ?’ 

‘Doing, massa? Taking notes,” was his reply. 

‘* You taking notes?” exclaimed the master 

“ Sartin, massa, all the gentlemen take notes.” 

“ Well, let me see them,” said he. 

Cuffee thereupon produced his sheet of paper, and his 
master found it scrawled all over with all sorts of marks 
and lines, as though a dozen spiders dipped in ink had 
marched over it. 

“* Why, this is all nonsense,” said the minister, as he 
looked at the notes 

“ Well, massa,” Cuftee replied, “‘ J thought soali the time 
you were preaching 
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Liston was encored twice one night in the dancing song 
of “ Lord Grissle ” in ‘‘ Tom Thumb,” when he came for- 
ward to excuse himself, saying ** he was so fatigued.” 

The audience hissed and laughed, and did not like the 
excuse at all. Later in the piece Grizzle has a combat 
with Tom Thumb, and another with Noodle, during which 
some —— led from the pit, ‘‘ Don’t do too much : you'll 


fatigue 

The joke did not end here, for the following morning, 
when Liston went into the green room, he had the pleas- 
ure of reading the following bulletin stuck over the man- 
tel-piece; ‘‘ Lord Grizzle’s physicians are happy to an- 
nounce that his lordship has greatly recovered from his 
fatigue, and is doing as well as can be expected!” 


ener 


Advice Gratis.—Be civil to the woman who bites the 
ends of her gloves. 

In a balloon don't sit opposite to a man with long legs. 

The loan of a loan office is best left alone. 

Tella woman nothing but what you want to be told 


again. 

‘ Those who live in glass houses had better pull the blinds 
own. 

Before washing, see that there is a towel at hand. 

Tf you have a lawyer for a next door neighbor, you had 

better not throw your weeds over into his garden. 


RN Ree eemn’> 


A Pair of Spectacles.—‘' Madam,” said the keeper at 
the gate of Kensington gardens, ** | cannot permit you to 
take your dog into the gardens.” 

“Don’t you see, my good friend,” said the lady, putting 
a couple of shillings in the keeper's hand, that it isa cat, 
and not a dog?”’ 

‘‘Madam,” said the keeper, instantly softening his tone 
of voice, ‘ 1 beg your pardon for my mistake. 1 now see 
clearly, by aid of the pair of spectacles which you have 
been so good as to give me, that it isacat, and not a dog.” 
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H. J. Finn in Boston, once, by way of puff for his ap- 
p hing benefit, published these lines: 
Dear Public, you and I, of late, 
Have dealt so much in fun, 
Tl crack you, now, a monstrous great, 
Quadruplicated pun! 
Like a grate full of coals Ill glow, 
great full house to see; 
And if Lam not grateful, too, 
A great fool | must be! 
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In the Registration Court, Cupar Fife was called on to 
appear aga witness, and could not be found. On the 

sheriff asking where he was, a grave, elderly gentleman 
pa up, and with — emphasis, said: 

**My lord, he’s gon 

Gone! gone!” said the sheriff, ‘‘ where is he gone?" 

“That I cannot inform you,” replied the communica- 
tive gentleman, ‘‘ but he’s dead.” 


RR neweneeen eee 


Mrs. Dubois, in describing an insane tom-cat, rays, 
“* He dashed under the bed, where he converted his eyes 
into two balls of phosphorus, his tail into a bologna sau- 
sage, while his voice assumed an ‘ unarthliness’ that re- 
minded her of the old scratch himself.’ She got him out 
of the house by shooting him with the slop-pail. 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 
At ten, a child! at twenty, wild; 
At thirty, tame, if ever; 
At forty. wise ; at fifty, rich ; 
At sixty, good or never. % 
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The Albany Knickerbocker is ible for the fol- 
lowing receipt to kill flies: ** Take a “boarding house pie, 
cut it into thin slices, and lay it where the insects can 
have free access to it. In less than fifteen minutes the 
whole boodle of them will be dead with the colic.” 

Winchell, the humorist, tells a story ofa dog, which 
undertook to jump across a wellintwojumps Thereare 
& great many people just like that dog—folks who think 
they can jump across a well intwo jumps. They that un- 
dertake it, usually *‘ biing up’? down in the water. 
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‘ Who built the first house’” asked an ambitious school- 
ma’am of a bright jittle girl on exhibition one day. 
“T don’t know, ma am, but I guess Noah did.’ 
‘* Why do you think so, my dear?” 
“ Because he is the first ark-itect we read of.” 


o_o 


Tt rained a deluge; Joseph reached home late; 

The bell long tugzed, at last popped out a pate; 
“ Who's that there ringing now?” equalis sleepy Bet, 
** Tis I, you jade,” says he, * I'm wringing wet ” 
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A Romance of the 
Da 


BY ! 
Author of * The Gold Fiend,” T 


CHAPTER XI 
A NARROW BBCA 


Mawy months have elapsed. 
80 great and glorious in its incept 
ita character. Men of blood « 
the tyranny of terror rules the 
and queen are no more—the no! 
—the best friends of liberty he 
scaffold. The spies of the Ter: 
where. It is death to breathe a 
revolutionary tribunals—Robesy 
handed associates are masters of 

Come with us now into the i: 
ber’s shop in a street in Paris. 
seated together, one of them a 
other a young girl. We hate: 
The old man is Gervase Richm: 
the De Preville family, the sa: 
Armand to the hotel after the fa! 
and the young girl is no other t!, 
were engaged in carnest conver 

“And there seoms no end 
bloodshed and terror!” said Jul 

“Hush!” said Gervase, lox 
around. “ There are spies every 
walls have ears.” 

“ You think your information 
I can hardly utter the word—m 
ard Lorraine, is correct *” 

“ He has certainly succeeded 
France, as I should have done « 
fected my purpose. Lorraine 
revolution in good faith, but, di 
ferocity of the fanatics into v 
guidance fell, he was rash in 


opinion. Then he became * sus; 
monsters term it. To be sur, 
doomed. Luckier than many 


fled, changed to a bittey hater 
and vowing vengeance on the J 
“ Bat you, my old friend,” aa: 
whose years require repose—yor. 
involved in these exciting scem 
sake, what toils you have und: 
the convent was broken up and 
into the street, denounced and » 
dence threw mein your path. 
shelter, and more—you have p 
pase as your wife. You have r 
trade of a barber—you mix with 
You mount guard like a young m 
their clabe—you are killing y« 
work you have voluntarily aseuc 
“Ah! Miss Jalie—you amply 
keep the old man’s house in or: 
mize my earnings—your need): 
our support. You are no burde 
You have been to me more like 
son Paul, the saddler, who n 
shows me but little affection 
given me strength to go throu, 
undertaken. The excitement « 
taken ten years from my showlde 
prate any longer. Hand me my 
“ Are you going to the section 
* Yes—I am on the guard.” 
* Dear Gervase,”’ anid Jalie, “: 
whenever you are out of my sig! 
“That's the trouble. You # 
good beart, Julie. If honest peo 
stand firm in these times, the) 
strongest, for they are certainly t 
ous. Bat they ran away and | 
and so the reffians get the upper 
* And you expose your life co 
* Lees than you think,” anewe 
“They are more stapid than + 
euch a thing ispowible. A bart« 
I have all their heade ander my ' 
the fiercest of them by the nose, 
in their eyes while I'm powder 
Thanks to my patriotic jargon, | 
the hottest of the Terrorists, and 
| vor with every Aristides of th 
, Antoine. Without their susper 
done many « good section, and 
an honest man, whe, but for + 
laid his bead op the block.“ 
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